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Mrs. Weber, her horse, and her trophy 







Serial 


in June 


ENORA MATTINGLY WEBER wrote this story—the first 
dude ranch serial to appear in THE AMERICAN Gir. It is 


A Dude Ranch 





full of exciting adventures and there is mystery in it, too. 
You will be enchanted with the heroine and the real ranch 
background. Mrs. Weber knows the West. Here is what she 
writes about herself: 





“My folks homesteaded on the Colorado plains when I was 
ten and it was there I learned to ride and herd sheep and haze 
cows and drive mules. When I was sixteen I rode in the 
Frontier Show in Cheyenne and won the trophy for the World’s 
Championship Relay Race; it’s a race where you ride and 
change saddles from one horse to another. 


“I married the year after I was graduated from high school 
and life has been a happy jumble of athletic games, extra 
subjects at the university, nursing the four little stair-steps 
through measles, chicken-pox or whatever is current, and— 
the last few years—writing stories.” 


Mrs. Weber has written books and short stories for girls, 
and contributes to adult magazines as well. 


DON’T 
MISS IT! 
Subscribe 


Now 








A Suggestion! 


IF YOU are already an American Girt sub- 
scriber, why not introduce the magazine to 
at least one of your friends so that she can 
enjoy the new serial beginning next month? 
You will be doing a triple good turn—one, to 
the new subscriber, who willbe thrilled at hav- 
ing her own magazine arrive every month; 
two, to THE AMERICAN GirRL, who always wants 
to make new friends—for the more new friends 
we have the more good things we can give you; 
and last, yourself—for, if you will read the 
Earn-Your-Own Club column in this issue you 
will see that you can add to your allowance by 
getting new subscribers. And who doesn’t want 
money for all sorts of things, now that camp 
time is coming! For more information about 
the Earn-Your-Own Club, write to Betty 
Brooks at 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
New York. 
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ALLY was the gayest girl in 
the little party of five of us 


that went on a hike last 
week-end. She saw the funny side 
of everything and saved some 
rather difficult situations from be- 
coming critical by her perfectly 
grand sense of the ridiculous. 

For example, when Lorna, the 
positive, with her poised, assured 
manner, led us across a sticky, 
swampy piece of ground, which 
she insisted was a short-cut to the 
road up the hill to our cabin— 
and which it wasn’t—allof us were 
angry except Sally. We felt we had a right to be, too. 
Our shoes were caked with mud, our stockings splash- 
ed and our tempers ruffled by an unpleasant detour. 

“I knew all along it wasn’t the right way to go,” 
said Alice, bitterly. 

“Why didn’t you say so, then?” asked Lorna acidly. 

“No one can tell you anything. You're so cock- 
sure,” retorted Alice. 

“I did say that the best way to the cabin was to 
keep on the main road until we got to the pond,” 
ventured Louise, “but you told me I was all wrong.” 

“So you were,” Lorna said firmly. “I may have 
made a mistake in thinking we should cross this par- 
ticular field. But I know last year that we crossed a 
field somewhere, and we did not turn off at the pond.” 

“Lorna may be wrong,” put in Dot, with biting 
sarcasm. “But she is determined on saving anyone else 
from being wrong by insisting on her own way.” 

Lorna reddened. “I do think you are all making a 
great deal out of nothing at all!” 

Then Sally laughed. Dot turned to her quickly. 
“Well, what's so funny!” 

“Nothing, only you reminded me of two growling 
terrier pups I saw. You actually looked like them—” 

And then before Lorna and Dot could explode at 
being compared to belligerent puppies, Sally imitated 
them so well that we all burst out laughing and for- 


Along the Editor’s Trail 









got the mud and Lorna’s mistake. 

Sally was always doing things 
like that. She never seemed to 
take anything too seriously. 

But there was one thing we dis- 
covered that she was serious 
about, deadly, solemnly, foolish- 
ly serious. We found it out on 
this same week-end hike. Some- 
one had suggested that we play 
proverbs. Alice was the one to 
guess, and as she went over into 
the corner of the room to give us 
a chance to choose our proverb, 
Sally said, ““Let’s take “Tide and 
time wait for no man.’ That’s a common enough one.” 

Dot giggled. “You mean “Time and tide—’ ” she 
corrected. 

Sally tightened her lips. “It’s “Tide and time.’ 

“I’m sure Dot's right,” I said. 

“So am I,” said Lorna. “Let’s take that one. You 
take ‘time’, Mary will take ‘and’—” 

Sally looked annoyed. ‘““We may as well give Alice 
the right proverb to guess. “Tide’ is the first word.” 

“But it isn’t,” Dot objected. “I know because I had 
to practice that proverb in my penmanship notebook.” 

“Of course it’s “Time and tide.’ Don't be silly!” 
Alice had heard the argument. “You'll have to choose 
another proverb now. I know that one.” 

“All right. How about “To many—’” Lorna 
began. But she was interrupted by Sally's angry 
voice. 

“I don’t think I'll play this game,” she stormed. 

We stared, astounded. Mary was the first to 
recover, and tried Sally’s own tactics. She laughed. 

“Oh, Sally! You do look so funny! Getting all red 
and ruffled because ‘time’ comes before ‘tide!’ ” 

But Sally didn’t laugh. She sulked. She did take 
something very seriously after all. She simply couldn’t 
see anything funny about being wrong or ridiculous 
herself. And somehow, after that, Sally doesn’t seem 
such a grand person to all of us. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 54 
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A Cheerful Little Earful” 


Wé might even go so far as to say that it is 
more than an earful —just listen to this: 
Camp outfits of Good-Game Suiting, the ma- 
terial that goes to camp and comes back home 


1. A96 — White looking almost like new. It is hard to fade, vat 
jean, collarless, . . > cm i : 

Seale wicons dye being what it is ...and you might be able 
middy, sloped to tear it—but then, you can cut steel, too. 
sides — $1.00. , : 3 , 
R25 — Black Then there are the bizarre striped or plain 
sateen shorls — : : . 

$1.00. pajamas. You can be a Fifth Avenue Farmerette 


in your own penthouse camp... and as for 
the floppy gob pants with striped shirt, you can 
wear them onthe beach, and even the penguins 
will stop to admire. 

If you are a tennis or golf fiend, what could 


MAN 


School, Gym, Camp 





MANG 


G MENTS 
Reo 








Branigan, Green & Co. 


2. 8186 — Good- 
Game sunback 
middy, in copen, 
green, lan, or 
special camp col- 
ors—$1.00. R15 
—Good-Game 
pleated shorts to 
match—$1.50 











3. 6860 — Camp 
suil of Good- 
Game Suiling, - 
copen, green, elc. 
$795, While or 
tan broadcloth 
half-blouse — 
$1.00 











vf 5. T15—Top of 


Good-Game Suit- 
slbed ant Di- 
vided skirt to 
4. 2896 — One- nis 5 
piece _ sleeveless oan qe -0S. 


pleated __ shorts green, tan, or 
¢ suit of copen, camp colors. 

green, rose, Y 

white, maize 


broadcloth — 4 ~ 
$1.95. 


Are you going to camp? Have you your money ready? 


Colors: Copen, 
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shout ann . >» » » 


be better than this suit with its top of Good- 
Game Suiting and very full shorts . . . or one- 
piece affairs that look like dresses, but are 
really shorts, with inverted pleats in front and 
back . . . or honest-to-goodness tennis dresses 


of broadcloth. 


Well, we could, like the brook, go on for- 
ever, but we just haven’t the space—so you'll 
have to browse around for yourself... You 
will find attractive things. . . 

















If your dealer hasnot stocked these suits, send check 
or money order direct to us, and we shall see that 
youaresupplied. Agesizes:6-20, bust sizes: 26-40. 


O' WAR 


and Dance Togs 










10.1199—Broad- 
cloth lennis dress 
in while, copen, 
rose, green, 
maize, with front 
inverted pleat, 
plain back— 
$2.95. 











9. 1190—Broad- 
cloth sports dress 
in copen, green, 
rose, maize, 
white, with di- 
vided skirl— 
$2.95. 


oO 


1270 Broadway, i. Be 


©1931,B.,G. &Co. 
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6. 8188—Striped 
broadcloth — shirt 
in copen, green, 
rose—$1.0U. T21 
—Gob pants in 
while jean, duck 
or unbleached 
drill—$1.95. 


(C( 





! @: 
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7. 5472—Overall 
in assorled ging- 
hamchecks, plain 
Good-Game Suit- 
ing, in green, 
copen, elc., flow- 
ered prinis, all 
$1.95. 


a 





| 







| / 
8. 5475—Striped 
broadcloth over- 
alls—$3.96. 
Same style in 
plain broadcloth, 


mA in copen, green, 
rose, orange — 
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Betty Brooks can help you build up a fund—uwrite her today! 
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What You'll Need At Camp 





AKE only the essentials to camp be- 

cause there’s no room for trunks. All 
your personal equipment for two weeks or 
a month must be packed in suitcases. Lists 
vary for different camps but you'll surely 
need in addition to camp uniforms .. . 


A poncho or a raincoat . . . and a poncho is 
more useful at camp for it may be converted 
into a tent. Our special poncho treated to 
make it waterproof, windproof and dust- 
proof costs $11.00 in the featherweight qual- 
ity which weighs 214 lbs. The medium weight 
quality of 314 lbs. is $6.50. 


Whichever camp you select you'll want a 
bathing suit . .. and we've discovered a shade 
of green that absolutely won't fade no matter 
how many sunbaths you take. Sizes 28 to 44 
cost $2.75. 


At camp you'll require frequent changes of 
stockings so take plenty. A sturdy ribbed cot- 
ton stocking made to stand hard wear costs 
35 cents. For older Girl Scouts and leaders 





we offer this stocking shaped to fit long legs 
for 75 cents. 





Take several blankets to camp. It’s surpris- 
ingly cool in a tent at night. An all-wool green 
Esmond blanket with the Girl Scout insignia 
is $5.00. 


A first aid kit isn’t generally on the required 
list but it’s a comfortable thing to have and 
often proves useful. Our individual first aid 
kit costs only 80 cents and fits into a green 
pouch with a strap for your belt. 


ji a4) | 


peu 
WU, 


Even Girl Scouts sometimes are lost in the 
woods. So be prepared for such an emergency 
with a compass. We've two varieties . . . one 
with a stationary dial for $1.00 and another 
with a luminous face and a revolving dial for 


GIRL SCOUTS, Ince. ince 


Buttons have a habit of coming off and stock- 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE ings do somehow get runs. Be equipped with 

ss " : a tin sewing kit which holds pins, needles, a 
670 LEXINGTON AVENUE spool of green thread and a thimble . . . the 
NEW YORK, N. Y. last serving as a top... all for 25 cents. 
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UR INTERNATIONAL issue seems 
to have made a great hit. All of the 
most recent letters we have received have 
congratulated us on it. Alice Marie Buckley 
of Troop Four, Boston writes: ‘I do wish 
every month were an International month. 
The March issue was so interesting arid 
full of the greatest stories. Skuga was just 
a great tale and so cheery. It is always a 
brain wakening to read about such real 
people who live in the cold, dark, cruel 
islands up North. Monsieur Guignol Re- 
turns certainly brought a bit of Paris right 
into many American homes.” Ruth Steven- 
son of Streator, Illinois thinks the March 
AMERICAN GiRL simply wonderful. She 
says: “I consider it the best International 
issue of the three I have received. I think 
the stories, A Strange Event in Mulberry 
Village and The White African, especially 
good.” 


DA HESKOWITZ of Philadelphia says 

she thinks this year’s March number was 
delightful, especially the little French 
story, and Helen Green of Clarks Summit, 
Pennsylvania writes that she likes the 
March issue best of all the year because of 
the stories about foreign countries. “Skuga 
was a nifty story,” she says. “I liked it a 
lot. It was different and I think very, very 
good.” 


OIS BRATE of Middletown, Ohio writes, 
“I never cared much for the March 
number, but I finally read A Strange Event 
in Mulberry Village, which I liked very 
much.” 


FTER the International issue, the topic 
which is most under discussion is 
Mystery at Shadylawn, which seems to be 
exactly the kind of story for which lots of 
the girls have been waiting. Ruth L. South- 
wick of Salem, Massachusetts writes that 
she can hardly wait to see next month's in- 
stalment. “Mary Hopkins is just as inter- 
esting as she can be,” she says. “I am 
crazy to see if Gloria is changed by Mary 
and Marjorie. Marjorie is a peach.” 

“I am enjoying Mystery at Shadylawn 
very much and I hope I don’t lose much 
sleep over it,” writes Virginia Denmead of 
West Liberty, Ohio. 


ATRICIA TILTON of Washington, 

D. C. says: “My April issue just came 
today and I’ve already read most of it, 
which shows you that I do like THE AMER- 
ICAN Gir- and that I do think this issue is 
one of the very best I've ever read. I simply 
adore Mystery at Shadylawn. The illus- 
trations are like the girls the story pictures 
for you. It is exactly the type of story I 
like best. Here’s to it! I can hardly wait 
for my May number to come.” “Mystery at 
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Shadylawn is grand,” says Mary McKit- 
rick of Marietta, Ohio. “Mary is so sweet 
and Gloria isn’t half bad while Marjorie— 
well Marjorie must have been patterned 
exactly after one of my very best friends.” 
We like Marjorie, too, Mary, and think 
you're pretty lucky to have such a nice 
friend. 


ARRIET BEECHER of New Balti- 

more, Michigan thinks that the serial 
is perfectly fascinating. She says: “It is about 
the best serial I have read so far. I would 
like many more like it. Marjorie seems to 
have a very admirable character, and I just 
can't wait to see what is going to hap- 
pen to Gloria and Mary!” She writes 
also: “I am so glad you picked out 
Bach for the first composer to tell us 
about. I think his works are what make 
real musicians.” We hope that Harriet will 
enjoy the rest of the articles in the music 
series just as well. 


OTH the Scatter and Jo Ann stories, 
as well as their illustrations, are still 
under discussion. Mary Jane Smith of 
Rochester, New York says that since so 
many girls have given their views on the 
two series of stories she thinks she may as 
well chime in. “On the whole,” Mary Jane 
writes, “I think they are both pretty bad 
and that is because I feel the girls are too 
fresh. Flippantly fresh, not cleverly out- 
spoken.” 


EAN DANCER of Chelsea, Michigan 

dislikes the illustrations for the Jo Ann 
and Scatter stories heartily. She says that 
at first she did not read those stories because 
of the illustrations, but that now she simply 
tries to imagine the way the girls look. 


N THE OTHER hand, Carol Elaine 
Peters of Jackson, Minnesota says: ‘I 
am just crazy over the Jo Ann and Scatter 
stories because they are just like we are 
sometimes.” Suzanne Allen of Seattle, 





Washington says she likes the stories a 
lot, too. But then Betty Seay of Indian- 
apolis writes: “I do not like the Scatter 
stories. I don’t get any sense from them.” 
So you see, there’s no pleasing all of you. 
Jane Craig of Upland, California says that 
in her opinion the Scatter illustrations and 
those by Harvé Stein are the best in the 
whole magazine. Miriam Powell of Florence, 
South Carolina says conclusively: “I have 
never found anything wrong with any of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL illustrations so far. 
Why all the argument? They suit me per- 
fectly.” 


ALSO ENJOY the Jo Ann stories im- 

mensely,” says Dorothy Steiner of Can- 
ton, Ohio. “They are perfectly wonderful. 
I nearly died laughing about the story in 
the November number.” Dorothy also likes 
THE AMERICAN GIRL covers. She says she 
simply loves the one for January and wants 
to know if we can’t have some more by 
the same artist. “Jo Ann and her antics are 
very amusing,” writes Marion Rogers of 
Philadelphia. ‘I wish you would have many 
more of these stories by Ellis Parker 
Butler.” 


OME KIND words have come to us 

about the covers from Marion Marsh 
of Dunmore, Pennsylvania who says, “I 
like your covers, too, especially those by 
Edward Poucher.”” Marion also says, ‘I 
wish that you would have more stories and 
articles on aviation, and I think it would 
be just too good to be true if you could get 
an interview with Elinor Smith or some 
other important aviatrix.”” Marion will prob- 
ably be interested in the companion articles 
on aviation on pages twelve and thirteen 
of this issue. 


EROME D. BOHM'’S articles on compos- 
ers and their music must be a great joy 
to hundreds of girls, judging from the num- 
ber who have written in asking for some sort 
of musical page or department. We haven't 
heard from many of you yet about how you 
enjoyed the first of the series, published in 
the April issue. Please let us know what 
you think of these articles as they are 
published from time to time. And we'd 
like to know, too, how you like the rhymed 
book reviews. Be sure to write and tell us 
whether you prefer them to reviews in 
prose, as they have been done before. And 
let us know, also, about anything that 
pleases or vexes you in THE AMERICAN 
GirL. We want your opinions and will pub- 
lish as many of your letters as we can 
possibly find room for on this page. 

Your opinions are valuable to us since 
they give us a definite idea of what AMER- 
ICAN GIRL readers like and dislike, and con- 
sequently help us to please you. 


When you write to advertisers please mention “The American Girl” 








‘THREE RHYMES 


(To an air from Mozart) 


GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 


T.. fairest tree the year can show, 


It is the tree of Maytime snow: 
The plum, the cherry, and the pear 


With snowstorms tangled in their hair. 


The kindest brook that heart can wish, 
Pours amber ‘round its silver fish, 


Runs not too deep, runs not too wild, 


And follows like a friendly child. 


The strangest of all fairy spells 
Is in the verry’s waft of bells, 
That leaves the soul in midmost air 


To climb the twilight’s twinkling stair. 


From “Afternoons of April,’ published by Houghton Mifflin Company 
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OW THAT ranger knew what he was talking about! 

Jove, there’s a view! Don't see little things like that 

at home; do we, Sarah?” That was Mr. Hurley, 
Sarah’s father, still hearty after a long day that had been 
filled with peaks and waterfalls. 

“Those must be Mariposa lilies under the big pines! Did 
you ever dream of such flowers, Sarah?’ That was Mrs. 
Hurley, Sarah’s mother, still hopeful of pumping enthusiasm 
for scenery into Sarah after the ten thousandth vain attempt. 

“Will Miss Hurley say whether she now wishes to turn 
back?” That was Oscar, the chauffeur, still respectful after 
many bitter trials. The pleasant disposition he had started 
with was, however, well nigh ruined by three thousand 
miles of Sarah. 

Sarah did not condescend to answer either parent—such 
questions as theirs were merely a part of the general atmos- 
phere that she must endure along with the dust and heat— 
but at the suspicion of sarcasm in Oscar's tone, she roused 
herself from studying the tip of one reptile shoe, prepared 
to give battle. 

“Go back to that putrid hotel? Certainly not! I want to 
go down there!” She pointed to a vague track that angled 
abruptly off from the highway. 

“That's a dirt road, Miss, and ‘ud likely lead us into a 
ditch!” Oscar turned round, red with mingled feelings, 


Change 


for 
Sarah 


An unusual short story 
by the author of “A 
Cook in Hollywood” 


By ALICE DYAR RUSSELL 


Illustrations by Bruce Moore 

















and, unable to keep on being civil, really glared at Sarah. 

“Oh, Sarah, haven't you had enough of detours?’ wailed 
Mrs. Hurley, with a weary look so beseeching it would have 
melted any heart but her daughter's. Although largely sub- 
merged in the trying business of being Sarah’s mother, on 
close scrutiny Mrs. Hurley might have been found not with- 
out a certain youth and prettiness of her own and some few 
remaining traces of determination. 

“The ranger back there said to keep to the roads on the 
map,” Mr. Hurley stated with a fine show of authority. He 
who bore the responsibility of being Sarah’s paternal parent 
and paying her bills, was a keen and vigorous man, un- 
doubtedly a “captain of industry” accustomed to hordes of 
secretaries and underlings who obeyed orders without a 
murmur. He may well have wished that he had Sarah in 
his office. 

“But I simply must see where that road leads!” Sarah 
wriggled in the seat and met the united looks of exasperation 
and despair with a siren’s smile. Those three elders were 
helpless before her, and Sarah was but sixteen. 

Not three miles away as the crow flies, nearer fifteen 
by the untraveled road down whose perilous grades Sarah's 
whim was to send the Hurley car, was another girl, also but 
a trifle over sixteen, whose world was as unlike that inhab- 
ited by the other as if the two lived on different planets. 
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The threads that con- 
nected Reba on her 
mother’s tiny ranch 
to the life that Sarah 
knew — of luxury, 
amusement, ease, 
sport and travel—the 
outside world that 
held cities, hotels, 
schools, gay compan- 
ions, music, light and 
laughter — were few 
and tenuous. She 
might hear the steady 
drone of an airplane 
beating through the 
cloudless blue, she 
might see a chance 
car lurching down the steep grade into their sandy hollow, 
or seize upon a stray magazine with colored advertisements; 
but she remained walled in by forests and the great barrier 
of the Sierras. Her world was remote; it was lonely; it was 
stern; grim necessity ruled it; the only soft lighted things 
it held were her dreams. 

Reba’s dreams! While she carried water in buckets from 
the spring, she could design a bathroom in black and mauve 
and silver, or order a maid to do her nails and mend her 
silk stockings. When she cleaned out the turkey houses and 
dusted lice powder under struggling wings, she could 
attend the premiére of Hollywood's latest movie queen, 
bowing ot lights to clicking cameras; and while she 
sprayed the apple trees, she whirled to music over polished 
floors or tossed airy persiflage to adoring swains. 

Sometimes she cried at night because the iridescence 
faded, she felt she was ridiculous, and would never see the 
shining pictures of her dreams. Sometimes it seemed to her 
that she would scream if she could talk to no one but her 
silent, drudging mother and see no one but an occasional 
forest ranger on his horse or sweaty ranchers in their over- 
alls. But work and loyalty were lifelong habits; she never 
did scream; she slept soundly after a cry, and when morn- 
ing came she started dreaming again. 

It was, of course, a subtly changed and highly trans- 
figured Reba who walked through scenes of social gorgeous- 
ness. She never really saw herself at all. If she had been 
able to project her glorified image, it might have been 
astonishingly like the dazzling sun of all feminine charm 
found in the person of the naughty siren Sarah, who came 
tripping up at the edge of evening from the sandy hollow, 
that appointed Nemesis of the Hurley car. 

Amazed as if a rainbow had descended from the sky 
and taken shape before her, Reba could only stare with 
admiration, rapture and a great aching longing. She saw 
a girl slim as a willow but of a delicious softness. Her deli- 
cate, wilful little face was cut like a cameo and colored like 
a lady out of a fashionable magazine; an artful curve of 
pure blonde hair slid from under an impishly posed, woolly- 
white beret; a sapphire pendant swinging at her white 
throat matched her mischievous eyes. She wore a slinky, 
silky, entirely simple but bewildering sports dress of red 
flame that no one else would have thought of wearing. She 
affected ennui, but she looked—as she was—sweetly rapa- 
cious, spoiled, impudent, maddening. 

In the shadow of a great live oak that spread beauty and 
tranquility over a small plain house, Sarah saw a thin, 
serious looking, darkly sun-browned girl in a man’s overalls, 
her hair rough and short, a plate of scraps in her hand, a 
large yellow cat winding around her feet. 

“The darned car’s stuck. Mother’s coming up to sob on 
someone's shoulder and I want a drink with ice in it if you 
have any,” enunciated Sarah crisply in the voice that had 
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been carefully trained at a smart eastern school for girls. 

Before Reba could collect her wits and speak, Mrs. Hur- 
ley arrived on the scene, panting in her haste and casting 
a worried glance at vivid Sarah and silent Reba. She never 
knew what outrageous speech of Sarah’s she might have 
to smooth over; and it was possible they would be obliged 
to beg hospitality of this house. Sarah was gazing around 
her in a lively fashion, words ready to drip from her tongue. 
Her mother hurried to forestall them. 

“What a charming place—with that big tree! May we 
rest a little?” she asked in a gentle, deprecatory way. “We've 
had such a tiresome day—so very hot and dusty—and now 
the car is bogged in the sand. Oscar is simply furious at 
you, Sarah, for getting him into this. What becomes of us 
he doesn’t care a straw—his sympathies are entirely with 
the engine.” 

“Oscar can go jump in a lake. I've wanted to rub his nose 
in the sand for miles. Now it’s done.” Sarah stooped for 
the cat, which eluded her. 

Reba moved forward. ‘There are chairs on the porch. 
Won't you sit down? I'll call Mother and then get some 
fresh water from the spring.” 

“TIL go with you!’’ Sarah darted joyously to Reba’s side. 
Mr. Hurley came up in time to greet Reba’s mother politely, 
but Sarah gave them no opportunity for speech; she had 
herself a great deal to say. “You sit down, Mother, if you 
want to, and Dad can rove around. I’m going with—what's 
your name, you grand-looking thing? Mine’s Sarah—after a 
grandmother. Wasn't it a ghastly idea? That yellow animal 
ought to be in the zoo. Catch him for me, there's a lamb. Now 
where's the old oaken bucket? Couldn’t you carry it on your 
head ? It would suit your primitive type, and there's a way to 
do everything, they say. Oh, I could give you pointers!” 

“Sarah talks altogether too much.” Mrs. Hurley smiled 
at Reba’s mother. “Luckily it’s not necessary to pay atten- 
tion. She does it mainly for her own enjoyment.” 

Jenny Karns dragged her eyes back from her own girl 
and this Sarah—the two, their hands together on the handle 
of the pail, moving along the trodden path to the spring. 
There was an ache in her heart—a worse ache than Reba’s. 

“They ought to be mixed and divided up again,” she 
commented dryly. ‘They've each got too much of their own 
kind of thing.” 

“How acute! Jerry, did you hear that?” Mrs. Hurley called 
delightedly to her husband, who was examining the state 
of a sagging support on one corner of the porch. “She put 
Sarah in a nutshell!” 

“She better be warned that she'll never keep her there!” 
Mr. Hurley was gruffly jovial. Then he changed the subject. 
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REBA’S WORLD WAS 
REMOTE AND STERN; 
THE ONLY SOFT, LIGHT- 
ED THINGS IT HELD 
WERE HER DREAMS 
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“May I look your farm over, Mrs. Karns?” he asked. 

“Ranch, sir. There ain’t much to see; but we've got water, 
and it's our own. Turkeys do best. I've no luck with fruit.” 

There was a shrewdness in Jenny Karns’ dark eyes set 
deep in her worn, sad face; genuine dignity about her gaunt 
frame and work-gnarled hands; something rock-like and 
dependable about her whole personality. She softened ever 
so little to Mrs. Hurley's sympathetic interest and answered 
her questions briefly. Her husband had been killed beneath 
his own tractor three years before, and she had been obliged 
to sell her alfalfa land. It was not easy to make a living 
and keep the ranch, even for herself and Reba. She tried to 
grow figs and melons and apples, but they were hard to 
market. Their turkeys fed and clothed them, but not even 
turkeys could send Reba away to school. 

On the way to the spring—the clear falling crystal that 
emerged from a dark underground hollow and dripped 
slowly into a deep pool—Sarah touched lightly upon her 
general disillusionment with life and discussed with elo- 
quence the tiresomeness and banality of the trip upon which 
her parents had brought her across the continent. The sub- 
ject seemed to be beyond words—even Sarah’s words. It 
had been a rotten idea to start with. What she really wanted 
to do was to go big-game hunting in Africa or travel to the 
Himalayas and sit at the feet of a lama. Seeing “sights” 
was “poisonous.” Tourists were “putrid.” She felt she would 
gibber if she were obliged to admire any more gorges or 
mountains or behold another geyser or sleep in another high 
class hotel or engage in another losing combat with Oscar. 
They fought, apparently, over every road sign. She had 
oniteal having a nervous breakdown in the Rockies but 
was glad now she had ned it a bit. It had been worth 
a good deal to see Oscar really mad—his state in the hollow 
—and even more to meet Reba and her cat, King Tut Amen. 

“He's jaguarish, isn’t he? I bet he’s part wildcat. I adove 
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SARAH SAW A TANNED GIRL IN OVERALLS, A PLATE OF SCRAPS 
IN HER HAND, A YELLOW CAT WINDING AROUND HER FEET 


cats. Sometimes I honestly think I have the soul of one.” 

“I have never driven in anything but a truck or an old 
Ford,” Reba said slowly, as if thinking aloud, ‘‘nor seen 
a hotel—much less slept in one.” 

“Pity we can’t change compen replied Sarah brightly. “I 
can see how there might be some kick in turkeys.” 

The thought was the merest thistledown, to begin with. 

When the girls returned, Sarah's hand again on the 
handle but allowing Reba the weight of the pail, Oscar 
was consulting with Mr. Hurley. The wheels J the heavy 
car were sunk so deeply that a team to hoist them out or a 
crane to lift them was the only solution. Sarah's dancing 
eyes immediately settled the whole question. Reba’s silent 
rapture seconded her. It required but three minutes’ parley. 
The Hurleys would stay at the Karns’ ranch over-night. 

Where Reba and her mother would sleep did not concern 
Sarah. With great glee she escorted the disgusted Oscar to 
an » tnt alfalfa shed and pointed out a pile of hay. 
While her father and mother were made comfortable in 
Jenny Karns’ room, she herself took Reba’s bare cell of a 

lace. She lay on the cot by the open window awake for a 
ong time, listening to the whispering in the branches of 
the live oak. In the stillness of the night she could even 
hear the drip of water from the spring. Balm flowed over 
her. It came like a flash of light that she would like to stay. 
She got up, clutched a robe around her, went on a hunt for 
Reba and rolled her off the mattress on the front porch. The 
two girls walked down the moon-dappled road, curled on 
the ground together at a considerable distance from the 
house, and talked. And talked. 

Reba was to let Sarah handle it. 

Mr. Hurley stared at his daughter; the state of mind that 
accompanied the stare was not unusual; it was bafflement, 
perturbation, a total loss of words. As for Sarah, whatever 
her state of mind, the clothes (Continued om page 38) 








Women in Aviation — Then 


Women have always been interested 
in flying and here are some of the first 
to take to the air in the early days 
of balloons and “flying machines” 


ISIT any of the large 

\ flying fields and you 
will see walking about 

the hangars slim young wo- 
men in leather helmets and 
coveralls. There is an air of 
confidence about them, for 
many of them have learned 
to fly—and well, too. But 
when you talk with those 
who are the most expert, in- 
variably they will tell you 
that part of the credit for 
their achievements belongs 


to their predecessors—the women pioneers of the sky. It has 
been their example of courage and their record of difficult 
feats creditably accomplished that have inspired many of the 
younger women who today are making names for themselves. 


In both America and Europe 
women have been flying almost 
as long as men. Even back in 
the days of balloons women 
clamored to share the experi- 
ences of the men who first ven- 
tured into the air. In 1838 there 
were 471 balloonists in Europe, 
forty-nine of them women. 
Four even had embarked on a 
flight to the North Pole when 
Nadar, a Frenchman, carried 
nine passengers in The Giant, 
atlas his wife and three of 
her friends. They set out from 
France to float over Russia and 
on to the Pole, probably as 
brave and anxious a band of 
adventurers as ever cut them- 
selves off from home for an un- 
known destination. But at mid- 
night of the first day, the wind 
shifted and threatened to carry 









MATHILDE MOISANT, THE SECOND WOMAN 
ON RECORD IN AIRPLANE HISTORY TO BE 
AWARDED A PILOT'S LICENSE, WAS TAUGHT 
THE THRILLING SECRETS OF FLYING 
BY HER FAMOUS BROTHER, JOHN 
MOISANT. BELOW IS MARJORIE STINSON, 
ALSO OF A WELL-KNOWN FLYING FAMILY 
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By HENRIETTA GEE 


them out to open sea. The 
pilot cast anchor from the bal- 
loon, the bag caught in the 
tree tops, and the trip ended 
without fatalities except to the 
balloon. 

Madame Blanchard, a 
Frenchwoman, was the star in 
the firmament of that era, 
however, and she is the first 
woman pioneer of the air of 
whom any definite record re- 
mains. She was the wife of an 
aeronaut who experimented 
with balloons and she often 
made spectacular balloon 
flights at public celebrations. 
In the end she lost her life, 
when the gas bag in which she 
was riding caught fire. 

Gallantry was a tradition 
with the men of France in 
those days and one deed which 
must have contributed to this 
reputation is credited to a 
compatriot of Madame 


Blanchard’s. A woman friend of hers was riding in a gas bag 
on one occasion when it began to leak and to settle slowly. 
Her companion, surely the most chivalrous of Frenchmen, 
realized that certain disaster awaited them and so he leaped 
from the balloon. With the weight reduced, his 
companion was able to alight safely. 

Only eight women had been granted pilot's 
licenses in this country before the war. Harriet 
Quimby was the most famous of them all, although 
her brilliant career was ended in less than a year 
after she took up flying. She was a special writer 
for Leslie's Weekly when she enrolled for instruc- 


tion at John Moisant’s 
School on Long Island. 
After she had received 
her license, flying at 
country fairs became a 
hobby with her and all 
her free time was spent 
in this way. She gave 
many exhibitions, for 
eighteen years ago the 
public was thrilled to 
see a woman actually 
brave enough to ven- 
ture into the air. (Con- 
tinued on page 41) 












and Now 


By MARGARET NORRIS 


Amelia Earhart, probably the most famous of women flyers, made it 
possible for Margaret Norris to tell you how it feels to fly today 


“All aboard!” The 

passengers took 
their seats, the pilot 
climbed into the cock- 
pit and the big motors 
started whirring. The 
plane taxied swiftly over 
the field like a great 
three-eyed beetle for a 
distance of a few hun- 
dred rods with ever-in- 
creasing speed. Then 
gently, without a bump 
or a jolt, it rose into the 
air as easily and effort- 
lessly as a bird begin- 
ning its flight. 

Up, up we climbed 
until the trees below us 
looked like stunted 
bushes. Up until the sky- 
scrapers looked no high- 
er than nine pins; until 
the great city we were 
leaving looked like toy- 
town built of children’s 
blocks and the motor 
cars on the highway like 
match boxes crawling 
along. The altitude dial 
in front of the pilot read 
three thousand, four 
thousand feet; the 
needle indicator swung 
round to seven thousand 
feet and more. We were 
looking down on soft 
feathery clouds while 
the sun’s rays, unob- 
structed, beat down 
through the windows of 
our swiftly moving little plane with almost blinding force. 

The speedometer registered 125 miles an hour, yet, save 
for the noise of the motors, we might have been standing 
still. So far below us was every stationary object, so smoothly 
were we moving, onealmost had the illusion of no motionatall. 

We had left the Newark airport and were off for Washing- 
ton. The trip had begun with a motor bus that brought us frorn 
New York to Newark where we boarded the plane. ‘Every 
hour on the hour,” so the schedule reads and just two hours 
and a half later you land in Washington. This means that the 
220 miles between the nation’s metropolis and the capital are 
covered in just half the time the fastest crack train can make it. 
In this hustle-bustle world of today time is an important factor. 

It was through the courtesy of Amelia Earhart that I was a 
passenger on this flight, that I might tell readers of THE 
AMERICAN GirL what flying is like today. For Miss Earhart 
likes Girl Scouts and used to work with them. Before she be- 
came a famous aviator, as a social worker in Denison House, 
a Boston settlement, she trained a troop of young Syrian girls 


Galt abon called 
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to become Girl Scouts. 

Now she is vice presi- 
dent of the Ludington 
line over which our 
flight was made. Inci- 
dentally, the only wo- 
man in the world who 
is executive of an air- 
way corporation. 

This honor is not sur- 
prising to those who 
have followed her ca- 
reer. For almost ten 
years Amelia Earhart 
has been the pioneer 
among women fliers. 
Back in 1922, a mere 
slip of a girl in her first 
twenties, she was the 
first woman to receive 
an international pilot's 
license, granted by the 
National Aeronautics 
Association. Six years 
later she flew the At- 
lantic, the first woman 
to complete that flight, 
and it was then that her 
name burst upon the 
world, hailed as the 
feminine Lindbergh. In 
September, 1930, Ida 
Tarbell included her 
name in a list of fifty 
women in America who 
stood for outstanding 
achievement. Miss Ear- 
hart’s achievement was 
in transportation. It is 
not surprising to find 
her now vice president 
in charge of traffic of an 
air line that has turned out to be the most popular in the world. 

The Ludington line flies twenty planes a day between New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington and since its opening 
has averaged more than one thousand passengers a week— 
more passengers than travel on the Channel planes between 
London and Paris. A few of its passengers are daily com- 
muters who fly to work in the morning and home in the 
evening as nonchalantly as though they were taking a train 
or a bus. These men have the distinction of being the first 
air commuters in history. 

How does it feel to fly today? 

Perhaps the strangest thing about flying is that it 
doesn’t seem strange at all. Once you have experienced the 
initial thrill of leaving the earth for the air—which is, 
indeed, a genuine thrill—your main feeling is one of secur- 
ity. Unless you look out the window to the thousands of 
feet of thin air that lie between you and old terra firma, you 
might fancy you were traveling by train. The cabin which 
you occupy is not unlike a small- (Continued on page 41) 













A new story of Scatter and her friends by 


LESLIE C. WARREN 


OOM, boom, oh it’s great to be crazy! 
B Boom, boom, oh it’s great to be crazy! 
Giddy and foolish all day long, 

Boom, boom, oh it’s great to be wild! 


Scatter hummed the refrain maddeningly over and over. 
When she gets a tune into her head she makes a perfect 
nuisance of herself until she gets it out again. At the 
moment she had no business to be singing at all, for she 
was busy at her dissecting tray, peering into the bared in- 
nards of the frog spread out before her. In her 
excitement over the condition of the beast’s 
chill machinery, her voice rose. Higher and 
higher it went in spite of all my warnings. 


Boom, boom, oh it’s great to be crazy, 
Boom, boom, oh it's— 


I gave her a severe poke with my elbow. 

“Shut up!" I whispered. “Woolly Boy is 
looking at you.” 

Scatter glanced in his direction with a bright 
and engaging smile. She simply will not realize 
the awful and undying antipathy with which 
our zoology teacher regards her. 

“Aren't frogs just too thrilling, Professor 
Woolman?” she chuckled. “I’ve found mil- 
lions of eggs in mine.” 

Woolly Boy was unmoved by her remark. 

“Less noise, young ladies,” he said in a 
stony voice, although all the rest of the class 
was as still as the grave. 

Scatter returned to her interesting labors 
and their noisy and unmusical accompaniment. 


Giddy and foolish all day long, 
Boom, boom, oh it’s— 
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HE CAST ONE EYE UPON GUFFIN AND THAT 


WAS ENOUGH FOR THE POOR OLD LAD. 


The bell rang and Woolly Boy called our 
attention to his own person with a grave air. 

“Young ladies,” quoth he, “this afternoon, as you know, 
we are planning to go on our annual field excursion. The 
time of year is right for us to find many interesting and 
instructive specimens in the river and on its bank.” 

“In the river,” murmured Scat askance. “I honestly think 
it’s a trifle chill for swimming yet, myself.” 

Scatter may be my very best friend and all that, but she 
can act awfully dumb at times. 

Woolly Boy glared, but found no answer for her. 

“I should suggest,’ he went on, “that each student carry 
a mason jar in which to place any specimens she may find, 
and—ahem—be properly clad for the occasion. I refer to 
warm clothing and galoshes,” he added unnecessarily. 

Don’t think for one minute that Woolly Boy is a repre- 
sentative model of what our Oak Tree School can ves wal 
in the way of teachers. Not so, but far otherwise! He is 
imported from the boys’ academy on the hill, and he comes 
once a week to teach “zoology, botany, and allied subjects,” 
as the catalogue sets forth. He does his manly best to make 
them just as deadly as possible, but Scat and I were both 
thrilled with zoo that year in spite of Woolly Boy and 
his whiskers. 

Of course we were all keen on this field expedition, and 
Scat and I tore home after school for an early lunch and our 
rubbers and mason jars. 

“I'm going to look for frogs’ eggs,” said Scatter as we 
neared my house. “If I find any I'll take ‘em to school to- 
morrow and have a look at ‘em under the microscope to see 





“WHOSE DOG IS THAT?” 


HE DEMANDED 


if they're any different from the ones I found in Henry.” 

Henry was the name of the frog she was dissecting at 
school. 

“By the way,” I reminded her. “Have you brought home 
that poster for the Girl Scout movie that you promised 
Cappy you'd finish by tomorrow?” 

“No, I haven't,” she answered. “But I'll get it when we 
go back this afternoon.” 

I turned in at my gate. 

“Better get it first thing and park it on the porch till we 
return from the river,” I said. “For Joe locks up and goes 
home before four o'clock.” 

She nodded, and beat it off through our backyard to her 
aunt’s house, where she’s been living since her mother died 
awhile back. 

After lunch we rushed back to the Oak Tree, each with a 
mason jar in hand and our rubbers on our feet. We both 
refused to cope with “‘galoshes” at that time of year. Of 
course old Guffin, my Airedale dog, came bouncing along 
with us, thrilled to a crisp at the idea of a walk by the river. 
If there is one thing more than another that simply sends 
the old lad into hysterics, it’s the sight of large quantities 
of water assembled in one place. Dad says that he'll get 
rheumatism swimming around in ice water so much, but 
just try and = him out of it is all I can say. 

“I hope he doesn’t chase all the frogs’ eggs away from 
my jar,” said Scatter anxiously when she saw him. “Per- 
haps you'd better leave him home, Frosty. He acts like such 














a nut when he gets near the water. He may get into trouble.” 

“Nothing doing,” I answered. ‘He wants to go for the 
walk and he won't bother anyone. I can take care of him 
all right.” 

When we arrived at the Oak Tree, Woolly Boy was all 
set to go, well equipped with muffler and overshoes, al- 
though it was a grand mild day, nice and squashy under foot. 
He cast one eye upon Gufhin and that was enough for that 
poor old lad. 

“Whose dog is that?” 

Both Scatter and I looked guilty, although Guffin is really 
my dog. 

“Send him right home,” Woolly Boy ordered. “Send him 
home immediately. I cannot bear to have dogs about me.” 

So we sadly bade Guffin begone, which he did, very 
gloomy and depressed. 

“He'll tag the door mat and come right back here,” I 
giggled to Scat. ‘He'll catch us if we don’t start soon.” 

She knew that as well as I did, and nodded her head 
with a grin. 

“Where is Miss Baxter ?”” Woolly Boy searched the group, 
obviously counting on his fingers. 

“And his toes too, do you suppose?” giggled Scat in 
my ear. 

“Martha Baxter had a music lesson.” Someone in the 
rear rank spoke up for the absent Bingo. “She's coming 
later on her bicycle. She'll be along in about an hour.” 
Woolly Boy grunted. It is difficult for him to sympathize 


“It’s Great to be Crazy” 






with anyone who would put art before 
science. He showed his annoyance plainly. 

Ac last we got under way, Woolly Boy 
trudging ahead, his trousers all baggy over 
the tops of his overshoes. We ten strung 
out behind him like a harem. 

“Seems to me a zoology professor ought 
to like dogs,” grumbled Scatter, forgetting 
that she had been doubtful about Guffin 
herself a bit earlier in the afternoon. “Isn't 
Guffin a specimen just as much as a parame- 
cium is?” 

“I suppose he is,” I answered. “I think it 
was a rotten trick to send him home myself. 
He was just dying to come with us and I 
could have looked after him all right.” 

We gained the river bank and started 
our zoological investigations. Scatter made 
a lovely bouquet of skunk cabbage and pus- 
sy willow as her first contribution to science, 
but Woolly Boy failed to appreciate this 
offering. In fact I thought he was going to 
send poor Scat home the same as he had 
Guffin. But he swallowed his Adam's apple, 
tugged at his whiskers and the evil mo- 
ment was past. Scat looked drear. She parked 
her bouquet in a nearby puddle on the 
bank, and went to work in earnest a’ pad- 
dling in the marshy places for frogs’ eggs. 

We all became very much absorbed in 
what we were about, and when a loud and 
vigorous voice from behind us bellowed 
‘Hello, there folks!” it scared the daylights 
out of us, for we had completely forgotten 
the very existence of Bingo Baxter and 
her music lesson. 

Bingo drove up, jumped off her bike and 
leaned it against the fence on the road above us. Then she 
slid down the bank and picked her way across the bog to 
the bit of beach where Scat and I stood with Woolly Boy, 
showing him the frogs’ eggs we had found. 

“Hello, Frosty,” beamed Bingo with that wide open grin 
of hers. “I saw Guffin sitting under the oak tree all by him- 
self when I went by school. He looked awfully forsaken so 
I brought him along with me.” 

“Oh, you poor fish!”’ I groaned. “What did you do that 
for? I sent him home once already, when Mr. Woolman 
asked me to.” 

“Well, it’s all right then,” Bingo answered cheerfully, 
“for he didn’t come all the way with me. A big bull frog 
ker-chunked at him up the road a piece and Guffin’s up 
there after him with his head stuck in the mud up to 
his neck.” 

I felt relieved, but not for long, for the next moment I 
heard the familiar shouts and Guffin was upon us yelling 
his wild approval of the expedition, his head black with 
mud to behind his ears. And now tragedy occurred, although 
I maintain to this day that it wasn’t really Gufhn’s fault. 
Ever since he was a baby puppy he has been egged on to 
chase sticks in the water, and that day as usual the combina- 
tion of a stick and the river went to his head like strong 
wine. For our Woolly Boy was standing upon the bank 
with a stick in his hand, with which he had been prodding 
the muddy waters of the river in an endeavor to stir up 
some wild life. Of course Guffin spied the stick on the 
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instant and came tearing down the bank all ready to plunge 
into the water and set sail for the stick which the kind man 
would presently hurl for him. But this kind man was other 
minded. 

The sight of Guffin bearing down upon our Woolly Boy 
was too much for him all together. He gave one great leap 
to the side and tripped—really tripped, I promise you, for 
he accuses Guffin of leaping upon him, which isn’t true— 
and tripped, I say, over Scatter’s bunch of skunk cabbage 
and pussy willow and landed full length in the shallow 
water by the bank. 

Scatter and I are both Red Cross life savers, but I am 
ashamed to say that neither of us acted the part. For a 
moment we simply passed out of the picture. The sight of 
Woolly Boy reclining among the frogs’ eggs was just too 
much for us. But old Guffin plunged right in and did his 
part like a man and a hero. I ; 
guess he figured if he couldn't 
go dragging sticks out of the 
water he'd haul at the next 
thing in sight, and he pulled 
poor old Woolly Boy like a 
good one. When we saw how 
noble Guffin was, we recov- 
ered ourselves enough to help 
him bring the victim ashore, 
and then thanked our lucky 
stars that he was in such a 
hurry to get home to dry 
clothes that he had no time 
for words with his rescuers, 
although we had no doubt that 
we would hear plenty from 
him in the future. Which we 
did, but that is not part of 
this story. 

Of course the excursion 
broke up on the spot and we 
started home with a good 
slice of the afternoon before 
us. Bingo strolled along with 
Scat and me, wheeling her 
bike on the sidewalk. Guffin 
paced before us, as proud of 
his muddy state as if it had 
been a badge of honor. 

“Why in thunder did you 
drag Guffin along with you?” 
I inquired of Bingo. “You 
might have known you'd put your foot in it again, you egg.” 

“He looked lonesome,” answered Bingo sadly. ‘And any- 
how I like him. He seems to get into almost as much trouble 
as I do, somehow.” 

Scat and I laughed. Bingo is famous for tumbling herself 
and other people into trouble wherever she goes. 

“You better steer yourself, Bingo,” I told her, and then 
a sudden thought struck me. “Gosh, Scat,” I said, “you 
never got that poster you promised to have for Cappy to- 
morrow. 

Scatter froze in her tracks, her mouth open with horror. 

“Frosty,” she gasped. “I forgot all about it. I got thinking 
about Guffin and never remembered the — Whatever 
shall I do? It’s locked up there in school by now and Joe’s 
gone home. I promised it for tomorrow. Cappy Aas to have 
it and there’s hours of work to do on it yet.” 

“Knock Janey up and ask her for the key,” suggested 
Bingo brightly. 

Janey is Miss Jane Madison, the principal of our Oak 
Tree School. 

Scat shook her head dolefully and sat down on top of the 
stone wall in front of her aunt’s house where she lives. 
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“Not after tossing Woolly Boy into the river. If I never 
see Janey again it will be soon enough for me. We're bound 
to get Hail Columbia for this afternoon’s work and don’t 
you forget that, my good women, for one minute.” 

Scatter racked her brain, if you can call it racking when 
one sits on a stone wall and twists one’s forelock round and 
round one’s finger, while humming, “Boom, boom, oh it’s 
great to be crazy, boom, boom, oh it’s great to be crazy.” 

Bingo and I regarded the distraught girl with sympathy, 
for one does not care about going back on promises made 
to Cappy, who is Miss Mason, our Girl Scout captain and a 
corker. Guffin sat himself on the ground at her feet and 
scratched his muddy, neck with violence. Then he stood 
up and shook himself. At the same moment Scat, with 
a lightning bound, leaped to her feet. 

“I know what we can do,” she announced. “Come on.” 
She was surrounded with an 
idea, and when that happens 
to Scatter one can but follow 
where she leads. 

“Leave your bike in my 
yard, Bingo,” she commanded. 
Bingo obeyed meekly. 

“Guffin, you go home.” 
Guffin looked at me appeal- 
ingly, his bushy face pathetic 
at the second banishment in 
one afternoon. 

“Aw, let him come, I can 
take care of him,” I pleaded. 
But Scatter was adamant. 

“Yes, we all saw you taking 
care of him when he tipped 
Woolly Boy into the river,” 
she remarked scathingly. ‘Go 
on home, Guffin!” and once 
again the old lad departed 
drearily to tag the door mat 
on our front porch. 

“We'd better get going be- 
fore he returns,” I suggested. 
“That is, unless you have 
changed your mind about his 
coming, too.” 

For answer Scatter grabbed 
Bingo and me each by an el- 
bow and marched us off in the 
direction of the Oak Tree 
School. 

“Did you ever notice how the oak tree in the yard hangs 
over the roof of the school building?” she asked us. 

We nodded. 

“And did you ever notice the skylight in the hallway on 
the top floor?” 

We nodded again, beginning to see her point. It would 
be up the tree, over the roof, and into the skylight—if it hap- 
pened to be open. A masterly idea, we had to admit. But 
when we got to school our hopes were dashed. For Scatter 
in her enthusiasm had failed to take into account the fact 
that while climbing the oak tree we would be in full view 
of all the traffic on the street. 

Scatter scowled morosely, and dug her hands deep into 
the pockets of her leather jacket. Her beret was on the 
back of her head, and one strand of hair had fallen into her 
eye. She gave it an impatient twist. 

“Come on round back,” she commanded. ‘We'll try the 
fire-escape.”” 

The lower rungs of the fire-escape were far above our 
heads, but Scat was not defeated yet. With the help of 
Bingo and me, she shinned up the side of the back door 
and caught hold of a rung of the (Continued on page 47) 
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A Matter of 


By MARION A. GLEASON, M. D. 


\ ) J HEN one looks in the one place where it is always 

possible to find “health,” namely, the dictionary, 

he finds it defined as the “‘state of being hale or 

sound in body, mind or soul; especially, freedom from phys- 
ical disease or pain.” 

An eminent health official some years ago declared that 
“health is purchasable,”’ yet it is one possession which money 
cannot buy although it does help materially, in view of the 
fact that it makes easier the acquiring of requisites for 
developing health, such as sensible foods a clothing. 

Since health is purchasable, though 
not with money, a consideration of the 
factors entering into the purchase price 
is timely. ° 

Never before has there been such 
nation-wide consideration of the sub- 
ject. The Federal government, the 
states, the municipalities are all spend- 
ing large sums of money to make pos- 
sible to everyone the enjoyment of good 
health. Nevertheless on the individual 
rests the real responsibility. Personal 
effort is the final price of good health. 
What are you doing about it? 

For the purpose of this discussion 
we will jump over the period of infancy 
and early childhood with the simple 
statement that information and expert advice are avail- 
able to the parents, and will focus our attention on 
the period when personal responsibility begins to play 
an important part. 

The physical necessities for the maintenance of 
good health are food, clothing, rest, recreation, and 
equally important is personal hygiene. 

Diet is a subject which is discussed wherever women 
gather today. Young women are no different today in 
their desire to be thin than they were twenty-five years 
ago, though they seem to be more reckless in their 
attempts to attain the desired degree of thinness. 

In order to supply the needs of 
the body, every class of food should 
constitute a part of the diet. Indis- ~. 
cretion in diet either in way of ex- : 
cesses or deprivations, produces bad 
results. 

The aroma and appearance of the 
food have much to do with stim- 
ulating the appetite and desire for 
food. Eating has always been asso- 
ciated with joyous occasions—birth- 
day parties, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, for instance. Every meal 
should be eaten under pleasant con- 
ditions. Any trouble, worry, or dis- 
appointment should not be discussed 
at the table. Train yourself to leave 
unpleasant things behind when en- 
tering the dining-room. 

The stomach is a good servant 
but a poor master. Regularity in eat- 
ing is most important if you would 
keep your stomach in good condition. 
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DON’T NEGLECT YOUR MOUTH 


CLEAN AWAY THE DAY'S DUST 


Health 
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Water makes up the greater part of 
our bodies and is constantly being 
lost by means of evaporation through 
the skin, vapor from the lungs, and 
by way of the bowels and kidneys. It 
is therefore necessary to replace this 
waste. One should take at least six 
or eight glasses of liquid, preferably 
cold water, daily. 

Constipation is often due to lack 
of water and roughage foods. Severe 
cases of constipation may sometimes 
be cured by taking a sufficient amount of 
water daily. 

Lack of energy is frequently due to insuf- 
ficient carbohydrates, that is, sugars and 
starches, in the diet. Beware of cutting them 
down too strenuously lest you lose your pep. 
Eat candy if you like it. Only be sure it is of 
good quality, and follows, rather than pre- 
cedes, a meal. 

Simple rules to follow are: 

Eat some of all classes of foods daily. 

Drink six to eight glasses of 
liquid every day. 

Eat regularly, under pleasant 
conditions. 

Never hurry while eating. Take 
time enough to enjoy each meal 
thoroughly. 

Avoid excesses such as over- 
eating, or undereating. 

A small girl once said, ‘Hair 
is of no use, only for style.” One 
might think the same is true of 
clothes. But they still retain their 
function, which is to assist in‘ 
maintaining a uniform body tem- 
perature. 

It is true that there is in the 
brain a heat center which controls 
the body temperature. When exposed to cold the center 
increases combustion in the body in order to keep the tem- 
perature up to normal. When the body is exposed to heat, 
the center of heat control is less active, therefore when we 
put on extra clothing or warmer clothing in the cold weather 
we are decreasing the amount of work which must be done 
in the body through the heat control center. When we put 
on thinner, or light weight clothing in summer, we are 
making the elimination of heat from the body easier. 

If, in cold weather, all the energy of the body is used up 
keeping the body warm there is none for other activities. 
The mind requires much fuel in order to work and it is dif- 
ficult for students to do good work, if all the energy is 
used up in keeping warm. 

The attack of disease germs on the body, with resulting 
illness, is made easier when resistance is decreased, especially 
by cold. Tuberculosis is increasing among young women. 
Unwarranted dieting and insufficient clothing are held 
responsible. 

Make your clothes as pretty and attractive as possible, but 
see to it that they do he work (Continued on page 33) 
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KIP HAD SHOWN PREFERENCE FOR 
A CERTAIN BLACK-EYED YOUNG LADY 


MILY DENEEN stood on the wet back step of the log 
shack and watched the heavily weighted snow come 
down. And the gray sky, rounding over the frozen 

waves of prairie, was neither so gray, nor so overcast, nor so 
grievous as her eyes, staring out at the cattle huddling in the 
slushy corrals. Already the snow was hugging the hollows in 
their backs. Like quavery letter n’s they stood shivering. 

Would spring, long overdue, never come? Would warm 
winds never suck up the snow on the white plains so that 
kind suns could green the plains for starving cattle? 

Above Emily’s head was roughly lettered, “Line Camp of 
the Flying Crow Ranch.” But cowboy vernacular had given 
it the name by which it was known all over the rolling — 
“St. Peter's Camp.” For years this had been the hospital camp 
for all weak Flying Crow cattle that showed signs of not 
wintering with the others on the plains. 

But never had the corrals been so crowded as they had 
been this spring; never had the air at St. Peter’s camp been 
so filled with distressed lowing as it was now. 

That was sad enough, but inside the log shack there was 
another invalid. 

For two months, going on three, Uncle Haze, genial 
owner of the Flying Crow, had not been able to stir out of 
that rough, hand-hewn door. One morning in February 
when he was riding across the plains he had found a young 
calf, too weak and chilled to plod through the frozen prairie 
with its thawed-out inch on top. As Uncle Haze tried to hoist 

the calf across his 


saddle, he had some- 
how slipped and 
fallen. 


Em had found 
him. “Well, Em,” 
he had said weakly, 
looking up into his 
niece’s tanned face 
and gray eyes full 
of concern,. ‘I think 
I’m worse off than 
the calf now.” 

Indeed he was! 
A few days of shel- 
ter and food and 
the calf mingled 
with the rest of the 
herd. But Uncle 
Haze still wore a 
plaster cast over the 
torn ligaments in 
his ankle. He was 
still fussing, worry- 
ing within the walls 
of the log shack at 
St. Peter’s camp. 

“Tm a little 
afraid of that eight 





UNCLE HAZE WAS PROUD OF EM’S RIDING 


A new Flying Crow 


Rachel 


mile trip back to the home ranch,” the doctor had warned 
Emily. “There’s always danger of pneumonia after ether 
and you remember he had it pretty bad two winters ago. 
Try and keep him comfortable and content here.” 

Emily had tried. Inside the log shack she gave unstintingly 
of her strength to make Uncle Haze as comfortable as torn 
ligaments permitted. And she gave unstintingly of her 
enthusiasm to keep his spirits from flagging. 

She made a trip to the Flying Crow ranch and talked 
Oku Hung, the soft-voiced Chinese cook, out of some of 
his hoarded delicacies—canned plums and chipped beef 
and that canned plum pudding an eastern relative had sent. 
She made still another trip and brought back the radio. 
Pinto Jones and Kip O'Malley, two Flying Crow cowhands, 
helped her connect it so that its music would shut out from 
Uncle Haze’s acute ears the sound of the hungrily bawling 
cows and calves. 

At first Pinto 
Jones, the sawed- 
off bowlegged 
cowboy, and Kip 
O'Malley, the 
most reckless, 
hard-riding __lik- 
able cowboy on 
the Flying Crow, 
had taken turns 
hauling feed and 
helping Em with 
the poor weak cat- 
tle they hoped to 
save. But now Pin- 
to was busy get- 
ting Flying Crow 
fences in order. / 
For days Emily 
had hoped to see 
KipO’Malley g/ 
bringingaload of “ © 
feed. But just 
yesterday he had 
sent word that he 
had scoured the y 











whole prairie-side 
and could not get 
a forkful of hay. 

Emily drew a 


MEL ERSKINE LOOKED 
UP AT THE BIG Cow- 
BOY. “I'M NOT HAUL- 
ING THIS TO SELL” 








beaten, _discour- —_ 

aged sigh. Here was March giving place to April and still 
Uncle Haze’s sore ligaments were unhealed, still the morose 
skies sifted down snow like wet feathers. No more alfalfa 
or wild hay. There was such a little bit of oil cake that Emily 
had to dole it out to the greedy and hungry cows and half- 
grown calves at St. Peter’s camp. 

She stepped back into the log cabin and turned the radio 
on a little louder. Always at feeding time the bawling was 
more heart-breaking. Though it was only late afternoon the 
snowy sky had hastened the dusk. She lighted a lamp and 
drew down the shade of the window that faced toward the 
corrals. 

“The reception’s good tonight,” she smiled at Uncle Haze. 
Oh, how Uncle Haze’s round redness of face had dis- 
appeared! And his ‘‘bay window” which had always neces- 
sitated his using a specially made stock saddle had dwindled 
perceptibly. He was beginning to look almost thin and drawn. 
He looked up with the nervous frown that goes with 























Sits Down 


illness when it is accompanied by worry. “What did Mel 
Erskine say about letting us have some of his alfalfa, Em?” 

Em lied bravely, “Why, he didn’t say for sure, Uncle 
Haze. Said he’d let me know later.” 

Uncle Haze had a peppery temper but once his temper 
had fizzled out, he was genial and just and kind. He never 
carried a grudge. Years ago Uncle Haze and a neighbor, 
Mel Erskine, had had a mix-up over boundary lines and 
Uncle Haze had threatened to “wring his oily neck” unless 
Mel Erskine took his cattle off Flying Crow range. Then 
Uncle Haze had promptly forgotten the incident. Had Mel 
Erskine asked a favor of him he would speedily have 
granted it. 

But Em realized, when she tried to buy his hay, that 
Mel Erskine had never forgiven Uncle Haze for calling 
him on his underhand methods. Mel had small eyes and 
a gloating smile, and sixteen-year- 
old Em knew, with her dawning 
woman’s intuition, that he was 
crooked as that line of cottonwoods 
that zigzagged across the desolate 
plains. And Mel Erskine was the 
only rancher who had more alfalfa 
than he needed for his own cattle. 

Em brought her weary eyes back 
from their staring down 
the snowy road. No sight 
of a load of feed with 
Kip O'Malley in the seat! 

Em tailed up first a 
steer, stunted out of its 
growth, next a cow, its 
udder shriveled to noth- 
ing. It was heart-sicken- 
ing to see their smooth 
skin stretched so mangy 
and lusterless over bony 
frames. It was heart-sick- 
ening to feel the sky 
withdraw its sun before it 
could melt snow or dry 
up mud, and then send 
more snow to seal more 
tightly every blade of 
prairie grass. 

She stirred some water 
into a bucket of oil cake, 
making a sloppy mash. 
A wizened cow lifted her head. She came toward Em, 
jerking with the uncertainty of an amateur on stilts. 
“Rachel, you poor old lady,” murmured Em, “you know 
what the click of a spoon in a bucket means, don’t you?” 

But the mud was deep and the cow was weak, especially 
in her hind quarters. She wobbled in her hips for a moment 
like one keeping time to music, then dropped back into a 
sitting position. Em tried to laugh. “Make yourself at home, 
Rachel dear,”’ she said. “Oh, do let me give you a cup of tea.” 
But for once Em’s sense of humor failed her, and a tear 
dropped into the bucket of mash. 

She was still standing braced in the mud holding up the 
cow while the wet snow coated her brown hair, when she 
heard the creak of leather, the clug, clug, of a horse’s hoofs 
in the sloppy mud and snow. 

She looked up to see Kip O'Malley, big, brown and hand- 
some-looking, sitting in his prize saddle on his bay bronco. 

Em and Kip had grown up together on the Flying Crow. 


KIP O'MALLEY, ANGER RINGING 
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Uncle Haze liked to 
brag that he had 
taught them both to 
ride when they were 
so small they couldn’t 
see over the saddle 
horn. And he was 
proud of Kip’s and of 
Emily’s riding, too. 
Kip O'Malley was 
four years older than Emily. Pinto Jones had once offered 
each one a tin of sausages—something neither one had 
ever had their fill of—if they er be together five 
minutes without scrapping. Yet the 
fact that they defended each other 
hotly was proof conclusive of their 
friendship. 

So today Em looked at Kip 
O’Malley—every detail perfect from 
his plaid flannel shirt and fancy 
leather cuffs to his spurs jingling at 
the end of his polished boots—and a 
wave of resentment tinged her words. 

“Enter the cowboy. Oh, ain’t he 
cute! And what is that flowery fra- 
grance wafted to me? Perfume as I live!” 

Kip O’Malley’s brown face flushed. He 
knew well the significance of that remark. 
Lately he had been accused of showing prefer- 
ence for a certain little black-eyed girl who 
sold notions behind the counter of the one 
store in Buffalo Fork. 

“You know doggoned well it ain't per- 
fume,” he growled. ‘Had my hair cut, that’s 
all.” 

‘No wonder you haven't showed up around 
here—it might get a little mud on the new 
boots, or the plaid shirt. Keeps you busy riding 
in to Buffalo Fork for notions, I suppose.” 

“Well, it’s a treat to go some place where a 
girl talks civil and isn’t so stubborn,” he 
flared. ‘Look at that cow you have to hold up! 
I told you last time you could never pull her 
through the winter—but no, you wouldn't let 
me put her out of her misery. I been to Buffalo 
Fork to see if I could get some oil cake. But there’s no more 
there till they get another shipment. 

Em stared up at him and a wan despair erased all 
antagonism. “Kip! No more oil cake? That's all that’s been 
keeping them alive. I guess maybe you're right—that I 
ought to put poor old Rachel 
out of her suffering. But 
somehow the poor old thing 
has a kind of human look; 
don’t you think she has? 
Rachel isn’t so old, Kip. Her 
calf that was born dead this 
winter was her first calf. And 
she felt so badly. She just 
bawled and bawled all the 
time I was burying the calf 
and it reminded me of that, 
‘Rachel mourning for her 
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children and could not be comforted.’ And she’s been sort 
of shaky in her hind legs ever since. She falls down easily.” 

Kip slid off his horse. Quite unmindful of his shiny 
boots he put his weight behind the cow and pushed her to 
a spot less muddy than where she stood. Perhaps Kip was 
comparing this girl in her mud-soaked shoes, with her 
shabby sweater only half-buttoned, with her hands blue 
and grimy and ungloved to the girl who worked behind 
the counter at Buffalo Fork with her carefully marcelled 
hair, and tinkly laugh. 

“How’s Uncle Haze?” he asked. 

But Em did not answer. Her eyes were turned to the south 
where a load of alfalfa made a blurring spot in the snow. 
The eyes of every head of cattle were turned toward it. 

What a big, bulging load of alfalfa! Why, as the wagon 
rocked, bits of it dropped off! Like a hand strewing flowers 
on a barren road. 

“Is Mel Erskine bringin’ alfalfa here?” asked Kip 
O'Malley hopefully. 

“No, that’s his own he’s hauling.” 

“What's he bringin’ it through here for? His road runs 
along the creek.” 

Emily’s voice was tired, hopeless. Her eyes, even as the 
tortured eyes of the cattle, were glued to the oncoming green. 
“He brings it through here to tempt me, Kip. I’ve never 
seen anyone so small—so mean. Maybe you don’t know it, 
but the Flying Crow has spent every bit of cash we had on 
hand for feed. We can’t get any more without borrowing 
from the bank and that'd mean a lot of red tape and a lot 
of worry for Uncle Haze—and that’s what I'm trying to 
save him. I’ve traded Mel Erskine everything I could.” 

““What’ve you traded him?” he asked gruffly. 

“I traded him Pal o’ Mine.” 

“Gosh-a-mighty, Em, you didn’t trade him your own 
saddle horse?” 

“I had to,” she said in a small voice without meeting his 
eyes. 

‘ “What's the old buzzard want now?” he demanded. 

“The radio. I guess he thinks it’d be nice after a — 
of steak and pie to have the radio to listen to. One of his 
kids was telling me that he makes his wife cook him a thick 
steak and all the rest of them have to eat Mexican beans.” 

“So he’s after the radio.” 

“Yes, and you know nothing ever tickled Uncle Haze so 
much as when you cowboys gave him that for Christmas. 
And now, when he’s cooped up inside, it’s the only thing 
he has to keep him company. If it weren't for that he'd go 
crazy hearing all these poor cattle out here.” 

Closer and closer came the load of alfalfa. It would be 
dustily fragrant—oh, and filling to starved cattle. The low- 
ing of the cattle was rising, swelling like a pipe organ with 
the organist’s foot pressing the pedal. 

Kip O’Malley moved closer to Em. His shoulders squared 
under his plaid flannel shirt so that some of the clinging 
snow slid off. He could see that Em was pulling one worried 
hand through the other. And Kip remembered, with hurt- 
ing remembrance, that his mother had often wrung her 
hands in that same helpless, suffering way when her heart 
was torn between two choices. 

The snow was coming down thicker now. The alfalfa 
was at the gate. Food. Food. Mel Erskine drove through 
the gate, slapping the reins over the rounded rumps of his 
sleek horses. Smug and content, he sat there like Buddha. 
The cattle stretched their necks, trying with a frenzy of 
effort to drag their bony limbs toward it. The cattle from 
the plains were following behind, some of them champing 
the Pillen wisps. Mel Erskine might have been the Pied Piper 
of Hamlin with his magic. 

Kip O'Malley strode out to Mel Erskine, who got down 
from his seat and came to meet him. “How much you 
want for that load of alfalfa?” he asked. Kip remembered 
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the roll of bills he had saved to buy a pair of angora 
chaps for the bronco busting contest. But what were angora 
chaps compared to Em standing there in the mud with a 
sob in her throat and Uncle Haze sitting inside with only 
the radio to take his mind off dwindling herds. 

Mel Erskine looked at the big cowboy in his checkered 
shirt. “Well, if it isn’t Kip O'Malley! No, I’m not hauling 
this to sell.” 

“What you feedin’ that you need to drag home a load 
of alfalfa a day?”’ demanded Kip. 

“I don’t want to sell it, but I told Em here I'd let her 
have it'to accommodate her and she could let me have the 
radio as—well, good will, you might say.” 

“T'll buy it from you,” snapped Kip O'Malley. He tried to 
keep the anger from shaking his voice. 

“You'll buy it?” the slow words were an insult. “I 
thought you were more interested in buying perfume than 
alfalfa for cattle.” 

Kip managed to ignore the insult. ““Gosh-a-mighty, man, 
can’t you see they're starvin’?” 

“That's what I told Em. I told her she'd be better off to 
feed the cattle than have a radio.” 

The cattle from the snowy plains had reached the wagon. 
They craned their wrinkled necks and pulled out chunks 
of the feed it carried. But Em still stood, her face wan with 
the hurt of it. ‘I wish I could tell him to take it,”’ she said, 
“but what would Uncle Haze do without it?” 

“T'll pay you double for the load,” said Kip O'Malley 
angrily. ““You know, you old sand lizard, you could sell 
three loads and still not have enough to buy that radio.” 

“I won't sell it,” said Mel Erskine, and suddenly the 
meanness shone from his small eyes. ““Maybe Haze Deneen 
and the rest of you Flying Crow will realize there’s some- 
thing you can’t bully Mel Erskine out of.” 

Mel Erskine climbed to the wagon seat, clucked to his 
horses and they started on. The cattle were left, the feed 
yanked out of their very mouths. Their voices rose like 
wailing women— 

Kip O'Malley strode toward Mel Erskine, his face livid 
with anger. He reached up a strong hand, fairly yanked 
him from the seat. ‘You'll leave that feed, you old fat 
toad, or I’ll—” 

Mel Erskine pulled a pistol from his pocket. Em laid 
a hand on Kip O’Malley’s arm. Her voice was quiet—but 
heavy. ‘‘We can’t make him leave it, Kip. Don’t you see, 
he'd like us to make trouble?” 

Kip’s hands dropped to his side. The wagon creaked on. 
It stopped because Rachel was standing in the mud by the 
water trough and she was right in the path of the wagon. 
Mel Erskine climbed from the seat, started toward her and 
each step he took sounded g/ugge, glugge in the mud. 

He gave Rachel a resounding whack on one of her shaky 
hind quarters. Rachel only looked reproachfully at him, 
quivered a little in the mud. Mel Erskine gave her a push 
from the back, his whole weight aimed at pushing her on. 

But instead Rachel’s hind legs were pushed from under 
her. Rachel slithered down to a sitting position and because 
Mel was right behind her and pushing so hard, he went 
down with her. 

And there was Rachel sitting down on his soft, well- 
rounded middle. And there was Mel Erskine clutching 
in the oozy mud trying to get a hold. 

But he couldn’t. 

Em laughed—more of a giggle it was; and Pinto Jones 
always said that Em’s laugh was “‘coolin’” as buttermilk on 
a hot day. It seemed to bubble over Kip O'Malley and wash 
away his blinding anger. ‘“‘Gosh-a-mighty,” he said. 

“Lift her off, can’t you?” yelled Mel Erskine. 

“Why should I?” asked Kip O’Malley. Em started toward 
Rachel to lift her as she had so many times in the past few 
days, but Kip held her back. (Continued on page 32) 
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THESE WHOLE CEREALS, KEPT IN COVERED GLASS JARS, CAN BE SERVED IN MANY DELICIOUS WAYS 


ereals in Fancy Dress 


AY is the month of emeralds, 

of green grass, and of haw- 

thorn; of May baskets and 
maypoles; and, for some of you at least, of May flowers— 
hepaticas, anemones, pussywillows, and powdery alder tas- 
sles. And yet I am choosing to talk to you about dry old 
cereals. I can almost see you holding up your hands and say- 
ing, ‘““What can the woman be thinking of!’ Just wait a 
moment—is there anyone among you who does not enjoy 
waffles or pancakes at any time? Who does not enjoy an 
early out-of-door breakfast party, a hiking, a swimming, or 
a beach party—and what is any sort of an out-of-door party 
without its dessert? And what more delicious for dessert than 
a piece of cake, a wedge of pie, or a luscious pudding? And 
even though you never give them a thought, what would 
breakfast be without cereal, toast, or muffins ; or any meal for 
that matter without bread or rolls in some form? 

I have to admit that just at the beginning I am forced to 
be just a bit serious, but if you are not interested you may 
just skip this part. It is only for the girls who like to know 
some of the reasons back of things that I go into details. 

Cereals seem tame and prosaic, yet like many another thing 
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in life that is familiar enough to be 
taken for granted, they are very, very 
important indeed. 

Every country has its cereal food which forms the founda- 
tion of the diet of its people. In China and Japan and in 
other eastern countries this cereal food is rice. In Italy 
spaghetti and macaroni and vermicelli hold sway. In Russia 
everyone uses barley, rye, and sometimes wheat. In some 
countries millet is abundant. But in no country in the world 
is there such a variety of cereal foods as in the United States. 
We have wheat, oatmeal, corn, barley, rice and rye, all in 
abundance and each a whole family in itself. Take wheat for 
instance. We have whole wheat, graham, and white flours; 
wheat, puffed and shredded, farina and numerous other 
wheat products; also, macaroni and spaghetti and other flour 
pastes. Cornmeal has an equally large family and oatmeal is 
not far behind. 

Now just a word as to why cereals are valuable, not only 
to you as an’ individual but to almost all the people of the 
whole world. ““What about the Eskimo?” you say. Well, he 
is an exception, and I said “almost.’” Why are the cereals so 
important? They are important be- (Continued on page 43) 
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h OW, with the coming of 
spring, it is time to plan for 
those joyous summer visitors 

—the birds. Soon they'll be winging their way to your gar- 

den with an eye to settling for the season and, of course, you 

want to welcome them. So, why not plan your garden this 
season for the enjoyment of your bird friends? 

It seems to me that birds, with their colorful plumage 
and lively songs are as much a part of a garden as flowers. 
And certain it is that the accessories used to attract them 
give added charm to any garden or dooryard. 

A bird bath at the end of a flagstone path or at its inter- 
section is one of the loveliest features of the garden. Not 
only in spring, but throughout the summer and late fall 
vivid red cardinals, sleek blue jays, and other brightly 
plumed birds will preen their feathers on the water's edge 
and splash brilliantly together in their bath; while the 
mocking bird, the wren, and the robin will pause long 
enough in their sweet throated songs to quench their thirst 
at your welcome watering place. 

A few well placed bird houses, either of the rustic type 
or the cheerful green and white cottage type, give a touch 
of color and distinction to your garden and are your most 
valuable allies in attracting birds. 

A feeding station at your window can be just as decorative 
and inviting if you live in town, where the window sill 
offers the only opportunity for a bird garden, as it is in the 
suburbs where there is plenty of room for feeding stations. 

The means for attracting birds are so easy and simple 
that they are well known to most outdoor girls. They are 
nesting places, food and water, and protection from bird 
enemies. 

There is romance in the story of the origin of nest boxes 
for birds. According to one authority, early records of Asia 
Minor indicate the use of doves and pigeons to carry mes- 
sages, so he draws the conclusion that there must have been 
houses for these birds dating back to the cradle of the human 
race. The shelves for swallows in Japanese temples and the 
feeding towers and nesting places maintained in India indi- 
cate an interesting antiquity. But to be more modern, the 
sixteenth century garden lover of England built his dove- 
cote in the corner of his herb garden amidst heart shaped 
beds and winding paths. And it is said that the early Col- 
onists of America found clusters of gourds hung on the 
limbs of bare trees by the Indians to attract the purple mar- 
tins—a custom which still prevails in the states where 
gourds are grown. 

At least forty-five different species of birds in the United 
States have been known to nest in bird boxes or special 
devices built for them. These include bluebirds, wrens, 
purple martins, chickadees, robins, brown thrushes, wood- 
peckers, swallows and many other birds which are popular. 

In choosing or making the bird houses for your garden, 
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it is a good plan to keep certain points 
in mind, They should be sturdily built, 
rain proof, cool, and easily opened for 
cleaning. Wood is the best material to use, especially if you 
build your own houses. Pottery and cement nest boxes 
sometimes fit in nicely with the garden plan and so are 
chosen, but usually they must be bought ready-made, as 
few amateurs are sufficiently skilled to make their own and 
few of us have the needed equipment. Metal is usually to 
be avoided because it is a conductor of heat, though a tin 
can, in a sheltered place, has been known to attract the 
house wren. 

For the wood houses, cedar is used in a number of attrac- 
tive ready-made styles and is decidedly practical because of 
its weather-resisting qualities. Some of these houses are 
“wna white and green. Others are stained dull, dark 

rown and foliage green. Some of you will be delighted to 
hear that you may obtain these houses all cut and ready for 
assembling! For, although we are not all handy with the 
saw, most of us can at least drive a nail straight, and that is 
all that is necessary. Of course, the directions for putting 
the houses together come with the box. 

Cypress, pine and yellow poplar are easily workable woods 
and so are a happy choice for the amateur who wishes to do 
all the work. For the rustic house, it is sometimes possible 
to procure saw mill waste, that is, the rough slabs with the 
bark on, at small cost. Or we may buy the rustic cedar or 
pine boxes ready for use. 

Gourds make quaint and picturesque nesting quarters 
for martins, wrens and other birds and they have the 
advantage of being water proof and easily —— for use. 
It is simply a matter of cutting a hole of the desired size 
and removing the seeds and pulp while the gourd is still 
green. The gourd is then wired to the limb of a tree or 
the cross arms of poles with large gauge copper wire and 
the bird house is ready for occupancy. 

In deciding upon the architecture of your bird houses it 
is a safe plan to choose a style that is in keeping with the 
plan of your garden and the architecture of your home. In 
my neighborhood a charming white Dutch Colonial home 
with green blinds has in its garden trim white bird houses 
with slanting green roofs which harmonize beautifully with 
their setting. Just across the street is a snug brown shingled 
cottage with a rose-covered rustic archway and two rustic 
bird houses cleverly placed, one on a pole and the other 
attached to a tree. In a formal garden a pottery house might 
be chosen to go with the more formal cement bench and 
bird bath. 

Styles in bird houses may be varied almost endlessly and 
it is often fun to work out something quite new and orig- 
inal. One of the most delightful houses I have seen recently 
was made by a true bird enthusiast. It was built like a wee 
rustic cabin of cedar. The bark (Continued on page 35) 














“T Am a Girl Who— 


hated all I was because I wasn’t grown-up, until I realized that to be 
grown-up meant thinking like grown-ups, not just doing what they do” 
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Illustration by 
I was fifteen I hated all that I was. 


I don’t mean I hated myself, of 

course, but I hated being an only child, I hated being “too 
young” for everything I wanted most to do, I hated the 
school I went to and being obliged to do the things I did all 
day, I hated the “kid” clothes I had to wear, and I hated my 
figure, short and childishly round instead of tall and slim 
and impressive looking. Should I ever grow up and do what 
I wanted to do? 

There was Aunt Patricia (Pat I called her) not so very 
much older than I, ten years, maybe. She lived with us ever 
since my mother died when I was eleven. She could go shop- 
ping all morning if she wanted to, and buy just the clothes 
she wanted ; she could go to luncheons downtown and mat- 
inees and teas and have just the people she wanted in to 
dinner, or go out to dinner with my father and other couples 
where they'd dance. No wonder she could be gay and attrac- 
tive and liked by everybody. Even my father was always 
cheerful and chatty with her, while with me he looked wor- 
ried and fretful as if he didn’t know just what to do about 
me and could only tell me what I must and mustn't do. 

I must say Pat tried to do what she could for me, having 
parties for me and my “‘little friends,” as she called them, 
or giving me money to go with them to the movies and for 
sodas afterwards. But only Fridays and Saturdays, of course. 
Other evenings I had to be away in my room studying and 
going to bed early, hearing the hum of their good times be- 
yond closed doors, or else alone because they were out having 
a good time. Pat was sweet to me always, and so were her 
friends, but it was always so depressingly plain that I was 


Fires the time I was twelve until 
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Clotilde Embree just a child to them. Their tone of voice 

anged when they spoke to me—kind 
and condescending it was, and when I 
tried to join in their conversation they looked indulgently 
but absently at me, always as if I were just an “extra” around 
the house. 

I wanted to be one of them but was helpless to be so, and 
it used-to drive me into tantrums sometimes and blues other 
times ; sulks, my father called them. He would try to reason 
with me then as if I were a little child being “naughty.” That 
made me wild. Pat always left me severely alone at such 
times, which was as well, for I shouldn’t have been bossed 
by her. But if she had ever treated me as an equal, as she 
did her friends, instead of as ‘‘a kid,” even if she had snap- 
ped at me occasionally (which she never did), I'd have been 
silk in her hands. I just felt like an overlooked human being. 

Then I was sent away to school, which was worse than 
ever. Every moment of the day was scheduled for us, even 
our free time (“‘Free!’” We were never free.), and our very 
clothes were prescribed for us—dark dresses and low-heeled 
shoes. Daddy had fussed because I insisted on French heels 
and dresses that he said were “unsuitable to my years.” Al- 
ways my years! 

Herded with a hundred kids, some of them babyish and 
homesick, others flighty and inquisitive, and the seniors 
high-hatting or superciliously ignoring the rest of us, the 
teachers treating us all like children to be forbidden this and 
corrected in that and directed in everything, as if we had no 
minds or tastes or opinions of our own—what a life! I 
counted the time to vacation, and I could hardly wait. 

But when I came home I seemed (Continued on page 36) 
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WE HAD THE BEST OF TALKS ALL TO OURSELVES, SOMETIMES OVER A GAME OF BACKGAMMON. AND SHE WAS A COMFORT TO ME 
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For what has 
happened so 
far, see page 
fifty-two 





“I BURNED [T 
UP! YES, I DID. 
RIGHT HERE IN 
THE FIREPLACE” 








My tssaso BRUNNELL, looking very sedate and 

handsome, stood on the dais at the end of the long 
drawing-room where she had sat only a few short 
hours before at the dance. She was dressed severely in a 
black traveling dress, for she was leaving that morning for 
a much needed rest in Bermuda. The room was restored 
to its previous perfection; it seemed hardly possible that 
there had been a dance there the night before. 

Mr. Jackson stood beside Madame Brunnell on the plat- 
form. Even Marjorie thought that he looked particularly 
handsome in a gray business suit with a dark maroon tie and 
handkerchief to match. As soon as the girls were all as- 
sembled Madame Brunnell held up her slim hand for silence. 

“Something quite serious has happened, young ladies,” 
she said, going directly to the point. “One of my dearest 
possessions is missing. The letter which you all know used 
to hang there—” She let her black eyes rest on a bare spot 
on the wall where the letter from one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence used to hang. 

Marjorie gasped and turned to Gloria, who seemed to be 
too wrapped up in what Madame Brunnell was saying to 
pay any attention to her. 

“The servants discovered this morning that it had been 
taken from the wall,’”’ Madame Brunnell went on. ‘Few 
know the value of the letter, but there were several strangers 
here last night. I know that if any of you know anything 
about this you will come to me and tell me. If I do not hear 
from you before this afternoon when I leave for Washington, 
I shall be sure, in my own mind at least, that none of my 
pupils has been guilty of taking it from this room. That is 
all I have to say to you. You may go now, young ladies.” 
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Mystery at 
Shadylawn 


By MABEL CLELAND 
Illustrations by Edward Poucher 


She left the room and the girls were alone to gather in 
little whispering groups. Marjorie and Gloria and Mary 
were the first to leave. 

As Marjorie began to climb the stairs she heard some- 
one call her name and turned to look back. It was Sarah 
Pugh. 

“Marjorie!” she cried. ““Mr. Jackson wants to see you at 
once in his private office.” And as Marjorie turned and went 
down again, her heart pounding against her ribs, Sarah said 
with an exaggerated sigh, “Lucky you! I wish he’d wanted 
to see me alone!” 

“Don't be silly,” Marjorie cried angrily. She hated girls 
to make such fools of themselves over Mr. Jackson. 

“I wonder what he wants to see me about,” she thought 
as she stood outside 
his door, waiting for 
an answer to her 
knock. 

His voice, sound- 
ing very crisp and 
businesslike, told her 
to come in. She push- 
ed wide the door and 
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entered. 
“Sit down,” he 

said, indicating a chair 

near his desk, and 





Marjorie dropped into 
it. 


‘ Saaz —— 
—————— penne. 








He turned back and | 
read over one or two 
papers that he had on 
his desk before he 
spoke again. Finally he 
swung around and 
faced her. As he did 
so he smiled and | | 
Marjorie smiled back. 

“Don't look so || 
frightened,” he said. | 
“I'm not going to | | 
hurt you. I’ve sent for | 
you because I need 
your help.” 

“T'll be glad to give | | 
it,” Marjorieanswered. | 

“Thank you,” Mr. 
Jackson said, looking Y 
serious again. “I hope 
that you won't repent \ 
of your offer when 
you've heard just ex- 
actly what it is that I 
want you to do for me.” 
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“SO HERE YOU ARE,” SHE SAID IN 
HER’ RASPING, 


UNPLEASANT VOICE 
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Marjorie began to feel decidedly uncomfortable. What 
was he getting at, she wondered? It was very puzzling. 

“It’s this, Marjorie,’’ he began. ‘‘Miss Hunter has come 
to me, confidentially, and told me that she feels that Mary 
Hopkins knows what happened to the letter.” 

Marjorie jumped to her feet. Her cheeks were scarlet. 

“She has no right to say that about Mary!” she flared. 
“I’m sure she doesn’t know a thing about that letter!” 

“Calm yourself,” he said. ‘Miss Hunter, I am sure, has 
given serious thought to what she told me. She was quite 
upset by it. Of course, we want to keep it from Madame 
Brunnell. She is extremely fond of Mary because of Mary's 
mother, as you know. She is leaving for Bermuda this after- 
noon. She has left me in charge while she is gone.” 

“But you can’t believe this thing about Mary Hopkins!” 
Marjorie cried increduously. “Why everybody knows what a 
pill Miss Hunter is! She’s always snooping around! We call 
her Pussyfoot, because we never know if she’s going to pop 
in some night on a feast or something—’’ 

Mr. Jackson threw back his head and laughed. 

“Do you realize what a confession you have just made?” 
he demanded. ‘‘Midnight feast, eh? And Pussyfoot! Well, 
Marjorie, you've yourself into my hands.” 

But Marjorie knew he was ragging, for his blue eyes 
were twinkling. 

“Sometimes I think that Madame Brunnell knows we 
have feasts at night,” Marjorie said seriously. “Why, Mr. 
Jackson, you've simply got to sometimes! It wouldn't be a 
regular boarding school if you didn’t!”’ 

“You're a very astute person, Marjorie,” Mr. Jackson 
answered. “You're quite right. Madame Brunnell knows 
that you’re bound to have feasts—that’s one reason why 
there are no rules against them. 

“Miss Hunter feels that she has a very strong case 
against Mary,” Mr. Jackson continued. “She sent me a note 
that quite floored me. She’s been keeping tabs on the girl 
for a week—I’m not in a position to tell you these things 
now. But I think I need your help. I want you, as Mary's 
roommate, to tell me if you have noticed anything in her 
actions lately that might seem queer or suspicious to you.” 

“T can’t do that, Mr. Jackson!” Marjorie 
cried. “I couldn’t go back on her that way!” 

“I was right then when I said that I hoped 
you would not repent of your generous offer 
to help me all you could,” he said dryly. 

Marjorie colored. He had her cornered. 

“I don’t know what to say or do, Mr. 
Jackson,” she said in a 
broken voice. ‘Mary hasn't 
been like herself lately. 
But I'm sure the letter 
wouldn't have anything to 
do with it. I'd stake my 
life on that!” 

“Where did Mary get 
the money for the new 
frock she wore last night?” 
he shot out at her. 

Marjorie dropped her 
eyes, her cheeks still crim- 
son. 

“IT don’t know,” she said 
softly. 

“No. You don’t know. 
Nobody knows. That's one 
reason that Miss Hunter 
has her suspicions. She hap- 
pens to know that Mary 
got a telegram from her 
aunt telling her that she 
couldn’t have the money 
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for a new dress—then, on top of that, Mary came to the 
dance in one of the prettiest and one of the most expensive 
dresses there.” 

Marjorie shook her head and got to her feet; she was 
white and trembling and she began to pace the floor, en- 
tirely unconscious of what she was doing. She was thinking 
fast. Poor Mary Hopkins! Suppose she was in this dreadful 
jam? Suppose she had taken the letter and sold it and with 
the money bought herself a new dress and slippers for the 
dance. Marjorie tried to feel angry, hurt, shocked by the 
news, but she could only succeed in feeling terribly, ter- 
ribly sorry for Mary. 

“Mr. Jackson,” she said, stopping before his desk and 
looking directly into his eyes as she spoke. “I’ve never 
told a lie in my life—I’m not Elsie Dinsmore but it just 
happens that that is the way I've been brought up. When 
you're the youngest in a family of boys you get honor knock- 
ed into you—at least I did. So I give you my word that if I 
find that Mary did take the letter, I'll tell you. But please 
let me do a little detective work on the side. Please don’t 
ask me to watch Mary and look for clues that will lead to her 
—I couldn't do it. I love Mary, and I’m asking for a 
chance to clear her. Please give it to me.” 

Mr. Jackson got to his feet and came around the corner 
of his desk. He took Marjorie’s hand in his and shook it. 

“Good luck to you, Marjorie,” he said, ‘‘and let me tell 
you that I’m with you. I don’t suspect Mary at all. In fact, 
I've got my own candidate for the thief all picked out. And 
it’s a man—and he left early last night—and I know that 
he has half a dozen motives for taking the letter—I won't 
say any more now. But remember, I’m backing you, as far 
as Mary is concerned. These suspicions of Miss Hunter's 
can be explained, I am quite sure.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Jackson,” Marjorie answered, but 
although her heart was singing with relief in the beginning 
of his speech, it sank again when he finished. For the man 
that Mr. Jackson suspected was Donald Bryce. She was 
suddenly sure of it! Warren’s friend! The tall, handsome 
boy in his becoming uniform! She remembered now that 
Mr. Jackson had been near the gay group on the stairs when 
Donald had suddenly decided to 
leave. 

She turned and flew out of the 
room and up the stairs to Gloria. 

Gloria looked up from the 
couch on which she was lying as 
she studied. 

“Whatever is the matter?” she 
demanded, sitting up and staring 
at Marjorie’s flushed face. 

“Plenty,” Marjorie told her 
briefly and a down next to 
Gloria. She told everything that 
had happened. How Mr. Jackson 
had asked for her help, how Miss 
Hunter suspected Mary Hopkins, 
how he himself thought it was 
Donald Bryce. 

“Did he say Donald Bryce?” 
Gloria demanded. 

“No. But I know he meant 
him! He saw him leaving early,” 
Marjorie said with conviction. 

“I think you're all wrong,” 
Gloria said. “I think he means 
Captain White! He’s got a whole 
flock of reasons for wanting to 
think he’s guilty; first of all, of 
course, there’s Miss Harrigan. 
Don’t forget they both like her.” 
Majorie looked at Gloria admir- 
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ingly as the light of this new thought dawned upon her. 

“How clever you are, Glory!” she said. “Of course! What 
a relief that is! I was worried to death for a little while. I'd 
hate him to suspect Donald. It would drag Warren into it, 
for he introduced him—” 

She got to her feet. 

“I must be on mr, way. I haven't time to stay around here. 
I’m going down to the village and get Warren on the 'phone 
and tell him our suspicions—get him to check up on Captain 
White—” 

“What about Mary Hopkins?” Gloria asked. 

“Oh, Mary’s out of it,’ Marjorie said over her shoulder. 

“Haven't you the least suspicion about her?” Gloria went 
on. “After all, there was something in what Miss Hunter 
said. Mary did have a new dress for the dance. And ap- 
parently there was no way for her to get the money.” 

Marjorie turned and jumped to her feet. She went di- 
rectly to the couch and looked down at Gloria. 

“I &now that Mary Hopkins couldn't do anything like 
that,”” she said with conviction. ““And even if she did, I'd 
stand by her. She could probably explain the whole thing if 
someone would give her a chance instead of whispering 
about her. I’m ashamed of you, Gloria, for even thinking 
that she might have anything to do with it.” 

Marjorie was breathless when she finished. 

“Good girl!’’ Gloria cried. ““You’re a loyal friend and 
now you're going to be rewarded, for J know where Mary 
got her new dress! I gave it to her!” 

“You gave it to her?” Marjorie repeated. “What do you 
mean, Glory? Please explain.” 

“T'Il explain all right. Sit down, because it is a long story, 
and I'll be dressing while you wait and then I'll walk down 
to the village with you while you telephone Warren.” 

“All right,’” Marjorie said. “Only please be quick about it.” 

“It was this way,” Gloria began, running a comb through 
her hair. “You know that Mary didn’t have a chance of 
getting a new dress for the dance. Remember that she had 
some wild idea of putting pink tulle around the bottom of 
that awful old pink one she had? I knew that if that old 
dress were anywhere around to be worn Mary wouldn’t wear 
anything else. But if Mary didn’t have the pink dress on her 


“SHE HAS NO RIGHT 
TO SAY THAT ABOUT 
MARY!"" SHE FLARED 
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mind, she might borrow another, because she did want to 
go to the dance so very badly. So I took her pink dress the 
day she left it on the window sill and I burned it up! Yes, 
I did. Right here in the fireplace, and you almost gave 
the show away with your bloodhound scent. I thought you 
never would stop talking about the funny smell in the room. 
Well, with the dress out of the way, the road was clear—at 
least as far as the pink dress was concerned.” 

Here Gloria disappeared into the depths of her closet to 
reappear with a blue and gray knitted suit which she began 
to put on. Marjorie watched her in silence, then suddenly she 
could bear it no longer. 

‘For goodness’ sake tell the rest!’ she cried, wriggling 
in her impatience. 

“With the pink dress out of the way,” Gloria resumed 
her story, ‘‘there still remained the problem of offering her 
another dress to wear instead. I had lots of dresses. You 
pointed out that fact co me, but I’d worn them all, and know- 
ing Mary’s pride, and having a little of my own, I knew bet- 
ter than to offer her one of these old ones, which all the girls 
in school had seen me wear. So I took some of my evening 
dresses into Washington and sold them to a woman who 
buys second hand clothes and with the money I bought two 
new dresses. One for myself and one for Mary.” 

“So was that why you acted so queerly the day you went 
to Washington without me?” Marjorie recalled. ““Was Mary 
in on it? And where did you get the name of the woman 
who bought your dresses ?”’ 

“One question at a time,’ Gloria answered, laughingly, 
as she flutfed out her blond hair and pulled a blue and gray 
sports hat down over it. “Yes, to your first question. No, to 
your second one. Nobody knew a thing about it, but me. 
And I got the name of the woman who buys second hand 
clothes from Sarah Pugh. She sold some last year after her 
father had lost his money.” 

“How simple it all is!’ Marjorie said with a sigh. “But go 
on, Glory. How did you make Mary accept the dress.” 

“T just put it up to her and showed her how reasonable it 
was for her to accept it. She’s working it out—don’t laugh, 
Marjorie, and don’t think I'm mean, but Mary is working it 
out for me in half a dozen ways. For one thing, she darns all 
my stockings—and she 
sees that I have but- 
tons on things. If the 
collars and cuffs on 
some of my dresses 
need changing, she 
does that for me—" 

“In other words 
she’s sort of a maid!” 
Marjorie burst out. 

“Don’t say that! It 
makes it sound horrid, 
and it really isn’c!” 
Gloria answered. ‘‘Af- 
ter all, Marjorie, we've 
got to appreciate and 
recognize other peo- 
ple’s pride and if Mary 
wants to do these 
things for me, I'd be 
a beast to refuse, 
wouldn’t I?” 

“I'm going to tell 
you something, Glory,” 
Marjorie said serious- 
ly. “I thought you were 
awfully snobbish when 
I first met you. I liked 
you, but there (Con- 
tinued on page 50) 
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Announcing 
a Contest! 








Good Looks Editor, 


Woman's Home Companion 


Katherine 


Shane 
Bushnell YOU WILL ALL WANT TO ENTER THE NEW CONTEST DESCRIBED AT THE 
END OF THIS ARTICLE. READ ABOUT IT AND SEND IN YOUR LETTER AT ONCE 
When ls a Girt Good Loo mgr 


HIS is a question which has troubled me for a long They ask me how to make mouths smaller and larger, eye- 

time and which probably has also troubled you. brows straight instead of crooked and chins round instead 

When is a girl good looking and what makes her so? _of square. There, of course, are the amusing questions. But 

There are apparently a good many points of view on this there are many more that ask help about problems where 

subject and I think it would be illuminating to hear them. _ relief is possible. 

Whar, I should like to know, really constitutes good looks ? The color of the hair, for example, may not be changed 

Is it a formula that can be laid down, or once laid down, easily, safely or becomingly, but textures may be greatly 

agreed upon? Is it a thing you're born with or that you improved and hairdressings changed to make all the dif- 
acquire? Is it a question of measurements, coloring, model- _ ference in the world. 


ing, clothes, or good grooming? And, if so, what are the The color of the eyes is static but they may become 
specifications ? brighter, clearer and much more charming if they are well 
Once embarked on this subject, I find myself involved in cared for. 
all sorts of eddying ideas and opinions. Localities appar- An olive brunette skin cannot be made over into a fair 
ently have something to do with the testimony, and so do English complexion, but vigorous health, cleanliness and 
the times. protective measures will make it nice in itself. 
There are countries, we know, where brunettes are the Tall girls look shorter and small girls taller with correct 


rage, others where you have to be a blonde to be noticed. posture. Stomachs and hips may be flattened, shoulders and 
Some nationalities like their girls fat, and some like them chests developed by exercise. Hands nicely manicured do 
lean. Some admire small feet. Some insist on big eyes. And not show noticeable faults, and feet properly used and 
some feel that a girl’s not much good unless she wears a__ shod, lose their awkwardness. 
ring in her nose. It would seem that there are certain fundamentals and 
In our own country we have seen a good many changes, certain improvements necessary in the makeup of a good 
even in our lifetime. It was only a few years ago, for ex- looking girl. I wonder what you would lay down as these 
ample, that everybody wanted to look like a lath and pretty fundamentals and what you would say were improvements. 


nearly starved herself doing it. Yet, now we are beginning Of course, I could tell you what my ideal ‘good looking 
to encourage the curves again, and think that they are good __ girl” is. (My ideas, as a matter of fact, do not change much, 
looking. in spite of fashion and what people say.) But I'd like to 


A short time ago even the United States government got know what you girls think is good looking. What the best 
all wrought up and issued a grave proclamation which set opinion of all of you is, I mean. Because it’s perfectly 
forth that the ideal figure was now thirty-four instead of obvious to me that what you think you'll work to be. And 
thirty-six. Maybe so, but we see quite a few good looking also that the what must always be decided before we can 


well-grown girls just the same. hope to say ow. 

Feet have grown larger or else the shoe men are fooling Your editors are announcing a contest on ‘What Is a 
us, for girls wore size four and a half twenty years ago, and Good Looking Girl?” I think it’s grand and I hope every 
now they do not blush to order seven. girl will take a pen in hand and say what she thinks. For 


Hair, on the contrary, has grown shorter. We no longer _ it’s you girls, of course, who set the styles and standards for 
encourage it to reach our knees, in fact we spend money to each other. And if every one of you hasn't something to 
prevent it. contribute to the subject of the good looking girl—then 

You would be surprised at the ideas that some girls seem I'm a guesser from Mars! 
to have, about how they would like to look. I've had letters 


from girls who want to be taller or shorter, fatter or thinner, The Contest! 
who would like to change the color of their eyes as well as 
their hair. Girls who think their noses are too long, their Here is your chance to tell what you think makes a good 


legs too thin, their arms 100 fat and their necks too short. looking girl—and to win a prize (Continued on page 49) 
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WHAT COULD BE NICER THAN A SHAMPOO WHEN 
THERE NEED BE NO WORRY ABOUT SPLASHING ¢‘ 


EVEN BRUSHING ONE'S TEETH IS FUN WHEN IT 
IS DONE IN THE OUTDOORS ON SPRING HIKES 





SAN JUAN GIRL SCOUTS HAVE 
SUMMER ALL YEAR, AND WHETH- 
ER IT IS DECEMBER OR MAY, 
THEY CAN WORK OUT-OF-DOORS 








A Numbet 


May means many things to Girl | 
brations, child-care, tree-planting, 4 
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et of Things 


couts—hikes and May Day cele- 
nd even swimming and camping 







CHILD HEALTH HAS A SPECIAL WEEK IN MAY BUT IT IS IMPORTANT 
ALL YEAR ROUND, AS THIS BROOKLYN GIRL SCOUT IS 

















MANHATTAN GIRLS HELD A PET SHOW. 
THIS IS A GOOD IDEA FOR ANY MONTH 


GIRL SCOUTS OF CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA, 
ARE BUSILY ENGAGED IN PLANTING A TREE 


OUR STAR REPORTER 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month, and the 


writer of it wins the distinction of being the Star Re- 
porter of the month and receives a book as an award. 


To be eligible for the Star Reporter's Box, a story must 
be not more than three hundred words in length or less 
than two hundred. It should tell “American Girl’ readers 
the following things: What was the event? When did it 
happen? Who participated? What made it interesting? 
Do not give lists of names except as they are essential. 


Out Star Reporter this month is Marga Yeoman, Troop 
Nine, of Colorado Springs, who, while convalescing from 
a recent illness, wrote this account of a Gypsy Trip which her 
troop took last summer to Mesa Verde National Park. 


“We were ten. Bright and early we started off in the coupe 
and the truck. Ah, the truck! Not only was she temperamental 
but she had a most convincing voice. We called her Sophronia, 
and humored her as much as possible. Since she had foot trouble 
quite a bit that first day, at nightfall we stopped her for 


final repairs. 


“The second day, like the first, was spent in traveling, except 
that we swam at Pagosa Springs. The water was sulphur and 


which is a delight- 
ful old four-masted 
schooner, one of the 
few boats now using 
sail alone for power, 
and showed them his 
own contraption for 
catching sharks. Then 
for an hour he enter- 
tained the Girl Scouts 
with thrilling tales of 
his experiences. Those 
of us who had read 


about 102 degrees. That night we camped at a lonely farm- | Mr. Thomas’ book 


house just outside of the park. We reached Mesa Verde about 
ten the next morning and with a sticker, showing we'd been 
there, pasted on Sophronia’s cheek, we proudly went into camp. 


“We took the one o'clock trip to Cliff Palace and Square 
Tower House. We had a charming guide who was well informed 
on all kinds of matters. The ruins were fascinating. It took little 
imagination to feel almost like one of the cliff-dwellers them- 
selves. We slept well that night, except that it rained, and with 
ten in an army officer's tent, it was like playing three deep. 


“The next morning we took a trip to Sun Temple, a more 
ancient ruin than the cliff dwellings. We first climbed a thirty- 
foot ladder. But what was still more thrilling, we climbed up 
the face of a cliff—really a huge rock wall—with a rope. There 
were foot holes which the Indians had worn into the rock. 


“We took a half day horseback trip to the Natural Bridge 
and Spring House. Then we started from the main lodge down 
an almost perpendicular wall of rock, and our inexperienced 
riders were petrified, but we got down at last, to go racing across 
a meadow. We had great fun poking around in the ruins, find- 


ing broken bits of pottery. 


“Next morning with long faces and sad goodbyes, we shook 


were well acquainted 
with the facts of the 
sinking of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
tons of shipping, but 
to the girls, the fact 
that Count Von Luck- 
ner was able to save 
every life aboard his 
raided boats and to 
lose none, not even 
the life of the ships’ 
pets because of his 
desire to save lives 
rather than to take 
them, was a remark- 
able advance toward 
understanding and in- 
ternational sympathy 
in the minds of the 


the dust of Mesa Verde from our feet and started for home.” Girl Scouts privi- 


ITH the arrival of May and nice 

weather, Girl Scouts everywhere start 
thinking of the fun they can have out-of- 
doors and set to work planning hikes and 
motor trips and all kinds of healthful out- 
door activities. One of the most interesting 
accounts we have had for a long time is 
that sent in by Miss Sylvia Blascoer, director 
of the Girl Scout Council of Dade County, 
Florida, in which 
she describes the 
party which the 
Girl Scouts of Mi- 
ami had on board 
Count Felix Von 
Luckner’s yacht, 
Mopelia. 

“Count Von 
Luckner,’’ she says, 
“whom you no 
doubt know 
through Lowell 
Thomas’ book, The 
Sea Devil, was the 
German raider who 
successfully ran the 
Allied blockade 
during the World 
War. Count Von 
Luckner, with his 
charming and gra- 
cious personality, 
conducted the girls 
over his ship, 


leged to hear him.” 


Girl Scouts Are Everywhere 
Even the Mojave Desert has a troop 


Elizabeth Johnson of Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia writes about spending an Easter vaca- 
tion on the edge of the Mojave Desert where 
she found a very active troop of Girl Scouts 
who made her stay a very pleasant one. 


When Girl 


—over hill and dale, to woods 
walks and cross country jaunts, 


“Out there away from the modern con- 
veniences,”’ she writes, ‘Caroline, the cap- 
tain of our troop, and I found a troop of the 
loveliest girls anyone would want to meet. 
They live in a little valley called Lucerne 
Valley where the chief occupations are 
ranching and mining. The ranches are about 
three quarters of a mile apart. Nearly every 
girl in the valley belongs to this troop, 
though it consists only of about twelve 
members. The ages run from nine to six- 
teen. 

“As we intended to spend our Easter 
vacation in the valley, the girls asked us 
to attend one of their meetings which they 
hold every Monday night at seven-thirty. 
Their meeting was the same as any troop 
meeting. They were planning an overnight 
hike for Thursday, and we were invited to 
go as their guests. We were to start Thurs- 
day at two-thirty for the cave, riding in 
Loraine’s old Ford with the provisions and 
bedding. Our chaperone was taking the 
place of the captain who lived in San 
Barendino which was too far away for her 
to come. When we arrived at the cave, we 
were to put the dinner on to cook and 
then drive across the dry lake to a heap of 
rocks about six hundred feet high. This 
hill was probably caused by some violent 

















ON AN OVERNIGHT HIKE, THIS COL- 
UMBUS, OHIO GIRL SCOUT COOKED A 
LUSCIOUS MEAL ON A TIN CAN STOVE 
DESCRIBED IN “THE AMERICAN GIRL” 


THESE YONKERS, NEW YORK GIRL 
SCOUTS TAKE PAINS WITH THEIR 
FIRE, SHAVING WOOD AND LIGHT- 
ING FUZZ-STICKS WITH GREAT CARE 
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they have a merry time 


upheaval of the earth. This hike was 
planned by a girl for her first class test. 

“The girls have given box dinners, card 
parties, and many other things to raise 
money to buy their Girl Scout uniforms. 
Now that each girl has a uniform they are 
raising money so that they can spend some 
of their summer at Big Bear Lake. These 
good Girl Scouts gave us a very enjoyable 
vacation.” 


A New Kind of Nature Study 


It’s a treasure hunt, too 


Mrs. Frances P. Adair, the captain of 
Troop Four of Lynbrook, New York writes 
about an interesting hike and treasure 
hunt, combined with a practice lesson in 
nature study. 

“One day I had an inspiration,” Mrs. 
Adair writes, “which combined observation 
and nature with the always welcome treasure 
hunt in a new and delightful manner. My 
troop invited a city troop to share a hike 
with them to a nearby state park, and after 
they had finished their luncheons I told 
them this story: 

"I came here to the park one day to take 
some pictures for nature study. At first I 
wandered idly, not noticing my direction. 
Gradually the feeling that I was not alone 







































































WHAT A CLAMOR FOR THE GLASSES 
THERE WAS WHEN NORFOLK, VIRGIN- 
IA GIRL SCOUTS SPOTTED AN ORCH- 
ARD ORIOLE ON THEIR BIRD WALK 


WHEN THESE JUPITER, FLORIDA GIRLS 
HIT A SWAMP ON THEIR RIVER BANK 
HIKE, THERE WAS BUT ONE THING 
TO DO—TO WADE IN THE RIVER 





Scouts Go Trampin 


and lakes and mountains, on treasure-hunts, bird 
of zt, singing as they go! 


came over me. There were footsteps, 
rustling in the green, a whisper on the 
breeze. I stopped and turned! All was 
quiet—there was no one in sight. Again 
I went on and again that mysterious 
presence made itself felt. Invisible hands 
seemed to guide me, this way and that, but 
always to some spot of unusual beauty—a 
stone fireplace, twin birches beside the 
path, a tiny stream with a swamp maple 
leaning far out over its surface. 

“ "I don’t know how long I wandered or 
how far. The sun was going down and a 
mist had crept over the park, making all 
the bushes look ghostly. Tired out, I sat 
down under a huge elm to rest, and I 
must have dozed, for I seemed to hear 
voices whispering of a rare treasure buried 
near the spot where I sat. I got up with 
a start. The mist had disappeared and the 
last rays of the setting sun shone on a 
white feather stuck in the ground near me. 

“ “Wondering about my strange expe- 
rience, I hurried home to develop the 
films. There in each picture was the faint 
outline of two Indian maidens, keeping just 
ahead of me and leading me on to some- 
thing. I have the pictures here and want 
you girls to see if you can find the 
treasure.’ 

“The pictures were numbered and in 
each was some definite landmark in the 
form of trees, bushes, etc. Needless to say, 
they were all double exposures. The girls 
at first were puzzled, but soon caught on 
and were enthusiastic over this new and 
different treasure hunt. At the end of the 
trail there was ice cream for all.” 


A Trip to the Field Museum! 
Over a hundred girls enjoyed one 


An account of a trip that sounds like 
lots of fun was sent in by Joan Wise of 
Elgin, Illinois. Joan writes about a visit 
that a hundred and fifteen Girl Scouts from 
Elgin made to the Field Museum in 
Chicago. The girls formed the largest group 
of any outside of Chicago ever to go 
through the museum. Joan says about it: 















“Two special 
cars were provid- 
ed by the C. A. 
and E. railroad. 
Although there 
was a drizzling 
rain all day, no 
one’s high spirits were in the least way 
dampened and we enjoyed the trip a lot. 

“After arriving at the museum our 
guide conducted us through the fascinating 
Egyptian, Japanese and Philippine rooms. 
On the main floor we toured the Indian 
section, including the famous Eskimo cases. 
Then we went to the natural history sec- 
tion in which, being Girl Scouts, we were 
especially interested. 

“When we entered the main hall the di- 
rector of the museum asked to take a group 
picture of us (a rare privilege). While 
we were waiting, our guide told us stories 
about the various cases, and about the ele- 
phants in the main hall. 

“After lunch each troop visited any room 
in which it was interested. We all visited 
the room containing the plaster model of 
the moon, the room of the precious gems 
and the prehistoric animal section. This 
concluded our visit, and we unanimously 
agreed for more of these educational trips.” 


They Took a Trip to Well Done 


Pennsylvania girls love their cabin 





Louise Owen of Sharon, Pennsylvania 
sent us an account of a trip her troop took 
over the state line to Well Done, the 
Shenango Valley Girl Scouts’ week-end 
cabin. 

“On an eventful November day,” Louise 
writes, “four of us and our captain went 
ahead with the blankets and food. The 
others came a half hour later with Mrs. 
Hansen, a very dear friend of Troop Three. 
Our way led through a woods, emerging 
from which we saw the red ball of the sun 
fading in the west. 

“When we reached the cabin, some went 
for milk and others began supper. We 
thoroughly en- (Continued on page 46) 
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Ts a lack of good looks a 
drawback to popularity? 


There is W. M.S., who writes, “Iam 
not pretty at all. Does that help to 
make up the reason why I am not 
popular?”; and H. D. says, “I think 
if I were handsome I would be 
popular.” 

To which I answered: “I know of 
so many girls who are not the least 
bit good looking, but who are wanted 
everywhere, invited to all parties, 
because they are the ‘alive’ members 
in any group, always happy, viva- 
cious, full of - oe the others 
never notice whether they are good 
looking or not!’ 


Haven't you found that to be true? I 
have. Time and again I have looked at 
a group of girls to 
see who was the 
leader, the center of 
the group. And 
frequently I have been 
impressed with the 
fact that that girl is 
not handsome, has 
not perfect, regular 
features; but always 
she has a form of 
good looks that is 
worth more than reg- 
ular features—a 
healthy, glowing 
countenance, spark- 
ling eyes, bright hair, 
a happy disposition, 
animated, ‘‘alive.” 


I realized that if I 
hadn't been taking 
special note of these 
things because so 
many girls are asking 
me about popularity, 
I would have put the 
irl down as ‘‘good 
ooking.’’ At that I 
would have been 
right, too, because 
that kind of girl és 


Maney Ne s a 





Keds ‘‘Mentone’’—A fresh 
white Keds with colored trims 
to match and enhance your sum- 
mer costumes. 


good looking. She is good to look at be- 
cause she is so keenly alive, so vitally a 
part of this active, wide-awake world! 


It is almost unnecessary to say that 
when I inquire a little further I invari- 
ably find that that girl is an eager sports 
fan—who goes in for the many sports 
which keep her in perfect condition, 
vigorous, alert, which give her an in- 
teresting topic of conversation whether 
with strangers or friends, and which 
afford an easy, informal way of making 
new friends. 


Then, too, sports costumes go such a 
long way towards solving that ques- 
tion of good looks. They are so enhanc- 
ing, those simple, sleeveless dresses, 
those adorable es and sheer blouses, 


cute ankle socks, with Keds to help 
active feet reach their goals. Keds 
make ‘away -from- 
sports’ hours hap- 
Keds “Midway”—Tan mixture pier hours because 
fabric with tan trim. Extremely 
attractive for sports! 


they do not tire the 
feet or make it neces- 
sary for you to refuse 
a single dance. Keds 
keep your feet ting- 
ling for action, ready 
to go any place with 
you—cheerfully. 


The new 1931 Keds 
are the most delight- 
ful I have ever seen. 
I know you are going 
to be charmed when 
you see how well they 
go with all your dif- 
ferent sports outfits. 

Write and tell me 
of your problems— 
and your good times. 
Then let's try to find 
a solution for the first 
and compare notes on 
the second. 


1790 Broadway 


New York City 
Dept. KK-51 


The name “‘ Keds” is stamped on all genuine Keds. Look for the name 
and be sure. Keds sell for $1, $1.25, $1.75 and up to $4. The 
more you pay the more you get—but full value whatever you spend. 







United States QD Rubber Company 
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Thrills, romance, adventure on a dude ranch—that’s the setting of our new serial— 
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Rachel Sits Down 


(Continued from page 20) 

“T'll shoot this cow,” threatened Mel 
Erskine, struggling with the bony weight. 

“Go ahead and shoot her,” advised Kip 
O'Malley. “You ought to know what a 
pretty mess of goulash you'll get yourself 
into shootin’ a neighbor's cow.” 

“The cussed thing’ll never live anyway,” 
said Mel Erskine. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Kip. “With 
the nice rest she’s gettin’ on a soft, warm 
pillow, she'll take a new lease on life.” Kip 
O'Malley lit a cigarette, turned toward Em. 
‘No use us standin’ around in the cold, 
Em, watching Mel. And you wouldn't mind, 
would you Mel, if we went where it's 
warm.” 

“Tl hurry in and put the supper on,” 
said Em. 

Kip fumbled in his pocket. “I brought 
out three of those cans of little sausages,” 
he said with a smile. “Just put your head 
down, Mel,” he said as they turned away, 
“and take it easy. Rachel is quite a sitter.” 

But at the door Mel Erskine’s frenzied 
voice halted them. “Come back,” he yelled. 
“Don’t leave this rack of bones on me. 
I'm getting crippled.” 

“You go on in, Em,” said Kip O'Malley, 
“and I'll talk business to this big noise.” 

Em had pushed forward the singing tea 
kettle. She was just shaking the sausages 
out of the cans when Kip called her. 

“I wonder would you mind lendin’ a hand 
to hoist Rachel up?” he asked. “I can’t seem 
to get a grip on her. I've got Mel's horses 
unhitched and he’s to take them home and 
leave the alfalfa sittin’ there, and tomorrow 
he’s to bring you another load, and when he 
brings it, he'll bring back your Pal o’ Mine. 
See here, I got it in writin’ and his name 
signed.” 

Em choked on a lump in her throat be- 
fore she answered, ‘You put your shoulder 
right in the hollow of Rachel's hip and 
push.” 

And then Rachel, once she was on her 
shaky legs, turned resentful eyes toward 
Mel Erskine. As Em had said, she did have 
“kind of a human look’’; she lifted a muddy 
hind hoof and deftly flipped the clinging 
mud in Mel Erskine’s face. 

It was dark now. The snow had ceased. 


| Oh, surely that warm breeze meant spring. 


Em and Kip walked toward the shack. 

Em looked back. ‘Oh, Kip, isn’t it beau- 
tiful—that load of alfalfa silhouetted 
against the sky and the cows bunched 
around it.” Kip sensed that tears were in 
her eyes. 

Kip O'Malley was pulling something 
from his pocket. “Look here, Em, here's a 
recipe I cut out of the stockmen’s paper. 
It's called Pigs in a Blanket. You make 
sort of a dough and roll up the sausages 
and dot them with butter—’” 

“Hear the man talk,” laughed Em. “But- 
ter, if you please! Do you think we're 
running a prize dairy herd at St. Peter's 
camp? We'll use bacon grease.” 

Kip O'Malley laughed too. For he 
realized that Em’s gray eyes were beautiful 
—far more beautiful than black eyes and 
that it was fun to be with some one who 
argued, and scolded and was stubborn. 

So he said, “Who's goin’ to make these 
Pigs in a Blanket anyway? I am. And I got 
butter in my hip pocket.” 
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A Matter of Health 


(Continued from page 17) 
of keeping you comfortable at the same 
time, in every extreme kind of weather. 

To be attractive and pleasing to look 
upon is a desire deeply rooted in the minds 
of all. Every one longs for the clear, smooth 
skin and fair complexion which we associ- 
ate with youth, that complexion which is 
developed from the inside out. 

In order to obtain such a complexion, 
personal cleanliness is the first requisite. 
Through the skin is one of the ways by 
which waste products are eliminated from 
the body. This work of the skin is lessened 
when the kidneys and bowels are properly 
active. Therefore the first rule must be to 
maintain proper elimination through the 
channels which carry off the bulk of waste 
from the body. The second rule is to keep 
open the channels in the skin through which 
the waste is excreted by keeping the sur- 
face clean and the openings of the pores 
unobstructed. 

The hot bath is the cleansing bath and 
the cool or cold bath is stimulating. To keep 
the skin healthy both are necessary. A 
cleansing bath at least twice a week for the 
body and every night for the face should 
be the rule. In the morning cool water 
should be used for the face and the body. 
Never retire without removing every trace 
of powder. And be sure to clean your 
teeth both morning and evening. This is 
important to both health and good looks. 

Never use cosmetics about which you 
know nothing and for washing the face, 
always select a soap made from vegetable 
oils, because it will not stimulate the hair 
follicles. 

A lovely face may be marred by a tired 
expression. The eyes will tell the truth. 
Rest is important if one wishes to look 
attractive. At least eight hours out of twenty- 
four should be devoted to sleep. 

No program for maintaining good health 
is complete that does not make provision 
for recreation. No day should pass without 
some time being devoted to relaxation and 
fun. Each one will have some preference 
as to the kind of recreation, but every one 
should devote a part of the time to out- 
door activities. Walking, swimming, rowing, 
tennis, golf—all offer splendid opportunity 
for physical development in the warmer 
weather; while skating, skiing, snow-shoe- 
ing, and tobogganing do the same in the 
winter. There are less strenuous games such 
as croquet, shuffleboard and other similar 
ones which furnish amusement in the open. 

The amount of exercise which may be 
taken safely by each individual cannot be 
definitely stated. To produce the best results 
one should experience a moderate amount of 
fatigue as a result of exercise, but over- 
indulgence may produce serious results. 

Walking is an ideal exercise, but must be 
brisk in order to be invigorating. Swimming 
and rowing bring all the big muscles into 
action, and unless carried to excess are very 
valuable. 

Health, strength, a pleasing personality, 
and a very little artifice make a fine looking 
girl. No girl need be unattractive if she 
will follow the simple rules of hygiene 
necessary to maintain health, which insures 
good looks. In addition cultivate a charm 
of manner which comes from courtesy and 
consideration of others and you will find 
popularity a reality and not a dream. 
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CHANCES FOR PICTURES EVERYWHERE 


In camp, at home, wherever you go, you'll 
find hundreds of scenes that were just meant 
to be photographed. And while you’re get- 
ting such snapshots you can be earning your 
Photographer Badge. 





Win the Photographer 
Badge This Year... 













It’s Easy to Meet the Requirements with This 
New Kodak, Made Especially for Girl Scouts 


The Girl Scout Kodak is durably 
made and a dependable picture- 
maker. Easy to carry and easy to 
use. See it, at your Kodak dealer’s 
or Outfitter’s. 


OFFICIAL KODAK, Only $6 


Wit the requirements for earning the Photographer Badge 
simplified—and with the handy little Girl Scout Kodak to help 
you meet them—there’s no reason why you can’t try for this honor 
this year. You'll find it fascinating fun, and the extra knowledge of 
photography that you acquire will stand you in good stead. 


Kodak Approved at Headquarters 


By arrangement with National Headquarters of your organization, 
the Girl Scout Kodak was designed especially for you. It comes in the 
approved shade of green like your uniform, with case to match. Cam- 
era and case bear the Girl Scout insignia, beautifully embossed. 

You will find this official Girl Scout Kodak convenient to carry on 
the hike, as the case has a slit through which to run your belt. Both 
camera and case are finished to resist rough weather and hard wear. 
Picture size is 15x 24 inches. The price of camera and case together 
is only $6. Ask your Kodak dealer or your Girl Scout outfitter. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, The Kodak City 




















Don’t miss the first instalment of Lenora Mattingly Weber’s new story beginning in June 





Here is the 


May CIPHER 








Sherlock Holmes 
working out a baffling cipher. 


DON’T waste your money 
on cheap, unbranded canvas 
ou can get a lotmore 
wear for a few more cents 
in Hood Shoes bearing this 


trade-mark — our 
pledge of full value. Gae> 


Right, THE HOOD HOLIDAY 


shoes! 





1. COMFORT TOE: 


Hood Canvas Shoes have 
a specially built toe pat- 
tern that wears longer and 
prevents chafing and blis- 
tering because all the 
seams are on the outside. 
You get more for your 
money with Hoods. 


2. SURE-FOOTED SOLES: 


The soles of Hood Canvas 
Shoes are Smokrepe in 
molded or cut-out patterns 
with special gripping 
power and are made of the 
toughest, longest wearing 
rubber. You get more for 
your money with Hoods. 





3. STURDY UPPERS: 


The uppers of Hood Shoes 
wear longer than ordinary 
canvas shoe uppers be- 
cause the plys of sturdy 
canvas are vulcanized 
solidly into one piece by a 
special Hood Process. You 
get more for your money 
with Hoods. 


4. HYGEEN INSOLE: 


An exclusive insole makes 
Hood Canvas Shoes an 
immense improvement 
over other athletic foot- 
wear. It does not absorb 
perspiration, but allows it 
to evaporate gradually 
without leaving an un- 
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5 HOOD POINTS that will help you win THE TREASURE 


pleasant odor. You get 
more for your money with 
Hoods. 


5. FIRM ARCH SUPPORT: 


Although Hood Canvas 
Shoes are flexible and 
allow natural foot free- 
dom, their special last 
gives firmer arch support 
and keeps your footin the 
correct posture. One of the 
many reasons Hoods are 
the choice of athletes. You 
get more for your money 
with Hoods. 
e 


(Look carefully and see 
which of these ‘‘points’’ 
contains the ‘‘key”’ words!) 








FOR 2 BEST ANSWERS, 
choice of: 


1. Atwater Kent Radio. 2. Elto Out- 1. Ma 
board Motor. 3. Old Town Safety gers 

Canoe. 4. Old Town Boat. 5. Camp- 
ing Outfit (Fulton tent, Gold Medal 
cots, chairs, American Kamp-Kook, 
blankets, Wear Ever utensils). 
6. Agfa Ansco Motion PictureCamera. 
7. Grand Slam Golf Clubs in Clark 
Leather Bag. 8. Columbia Bicycle. 


FOR SO NEXT BEST ANSWERS, 
choice of: 


nm Tennis Racquet. 2. In- 
Mite Wrist Watch. 3. Agfa 
Ansco Vest Pocket Camera. 4. Daisy 
Air Rifle. 5. Wear Ever Aluminum 
Camp Kit. 6. Wear Ever Canteen. 7. 
Blue Bear Archery Set. 8. Spalding 
Swimming Suit. 9. Octigan Pitching 
Shoes. 10. Dinky Link Obstacle 
Golf Set. 





RULES OF THE TREASURE HUNT: 


FIRST - Solve the cipher message printed in the 
panel above. It tells where to look for buried 
treasure. To help you, Hood has prepared a thrill- 
ing book called “Secret Writing.” It explains the 
solution of several kinds of a pli pane ee | 


this one! Send for this FREE book and go ahead. 


SECOND - When you have solved the cipher mes- 
sage, read it over carefully. Then read the 5 Hood 
Points in the box. You will find that the message 
contains 2 or more “key” words which also appear 
in 1 of the 5 Hood Points. Just find which 
Point this is. 


THIRD - Now write a paragraph of not more than 
100 words telling why you think this Hood Point 
is important in a good canvas shoe. Then send your 

aragraph and your solution of the cipher to the 

REASURE HUNT JUDGES, Hood Rubber Com- 
pany, Watertown, Mass. Write your name, address, 
age and choice of first and second prizes at the 
top of each sheet of paper. The prizes will be 
awarded for the best paragraphs A we the correct 
solution of the cipher. Mail answers by June 15. 


(Prizes will be presented in July) 
( Winners will be listed in the October magazine) 





FREE 1 48-page book ‘Secret Writing,’’ containing a History of Ciphers, 
* explanations of many kinds of ciphers and Edgar Allan Poe’s 
famous cipher mystery story, ‘The Gold Bug.’’ Ask your Hood 
dealer for a copy or mail the coupon below. 





AG-2 
HOOD RUBBER CO., INC., Watertown, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of your book, 
«Secret Writing.”” 





Get kK 


HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES 


More & Wear (tems. with f, Hoods 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR - 


Don’t let that “American Girl’ subscription expire. Renew it today— 


TIRES : RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - 


RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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A Bird Garden 


(Continued from page 22) 

surface was on the outside and the slant- 
ing roof was thatched after the fashion of 
an old-world cottage. The inch-thick layer 
of straw on the roof was caught down with 
small strips of the cedar to hold it securely 
in place. On page twenty-two - several 
bird houses are shown. They are constructed 
for various kinds of birds and are identified 
at the end of this article. 

The matter of location is ever so im- 
portant not only for reasons of beauty but 
for the safety of the birds. Houses should 
be placed fairly low—from six to twelve 
feet above ground is the height for average 
birds. They should not be placed in dense 
thickets as there is more danger from bird 
enemies, and bird houses require only 


partial shade. Bird houses on poles seem | 


more popular than those on trees. This may 
be due to their greater safety as they are not 
so easily reached by the birds’ enemies, 
cats and squirrels. However, isolated trees 
can be made safe by the use of metal tree 
guards. Circular metal poles also give added 
protection from the house cat as they do not 
offer her a foothold for climbing. The 
entrance to the bird house should be 
sheltered by a projecting roof and should, if 
possible, face away from the prevailing 
wind and rain storms. 

Sometimes in our enthusiasm we may 
supply too many houses, which is not good. 
Birds are wild creatures and love freedom. 
They do not care for close neighbors. The 
sociable martin, however, seems to like 
nothing better than living in colonies. 
He seems to take kindly to this skyscraper 
age, so the typical martin’s house has from 
six to thirty-two rooms. It is usually 
mounted on a sixteen-foot pole and placed 
in an open space, near dwellings but not 
within twenty feet of trees. 

The next step is to provide a water supply. 
This can be done in a number of ways. A 
shallow metal pan on the ground will do 
nicely. Then there is the conventional pot- 
tery saucer placed either on the ground, 
away from stalking enemies or mounted on 
a concrete pedestal. Or, if you wish to be 
more picturesque and original, there is the 
shallow pool lined with rocks and sur- 
rounded by low flowers and moss, in rock 
garden fashion. In any case the bath must 
be shallow, being no more than a few inches 
deep, and the bottom should slope toward 
the edge. The surface should be rough to 
provide safe footing for the birds. 

The gardener has still another means of 
attracting birds. Plants and trees that supply 
food will bring the birds flocking to your 
garden. Sunflowers, asters, forget-me-nots, 
California poppies, dogwood, wild roses, 
strawberries, raspberries, wild cherries, and 
wild grapes are just a few of the growing 
things that will make your garden all the 
more satisfying to your winged guests. 

The house at the left at the top of page 
twenty-two is for bluebirds, wrens and barn 
swallows. It has four entrances and four 
compartments. The one below is a rustic 
wren house. The second and fourth houses 
have several rooms each and are for martins 
and birds of the swallow family. The third, 
open-air home, is for robins; the fifth is a 
hanging wren box—very easy to make—and 
the two tree boxes at the right are for 
various types of birds. 
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“Wear 


the 


« Vl 
uniform 
says The 
National Office 


...-now get 


yours FREE! 


Hx much more fun you’d have 
on hikes, at camp, at troop meet- 
ings, if your uniform and equipment 
were all complete! 


And now you can get everything 
you need, absolutely FREE! All you 
have to do is save the blue-and-white 
labels from cans of Libby’s brand 
Evaporated Milk. 


There’s no “‘catch”’ to it. This is 
not a contest. You don’t have to sell 
anything. 


Sounds easy, doesn’t it? It is—lots 
easier even than you think. For your 
mother, her friends and the neigh- 
bors will all be glad to help you when 
you tell them about this plan. 


But if some of them aren’t so well 
acquainted with Libby’s Evaporated 
Milk, give them a few of these facts. 
And you’ll be almost certain to have 
them saving the valuable premium 
labels for you. Tell them: 


1. There isn’t a cleaner, purer, 
more wholesome milk than 
Libby’s on the market. 






2. It has been made uniformly 
double rich, from the first drop 
to the last, by removal of over 
half the water. 


3. Famous baby doctors recom- 
mend it for infants, because it 
is so nourishing. 


Take advantage of this easy plan 
right away, so you’ll have your 
equipment in time for the summer 
activities. 


The first thing to do is to send in 
the coupon below. It will bring you 
free a certificate worth 10 Libby 
labels and our premium catalog. 
Every item of official equipment is 
offered, except of course insignia and 
badges of merit. Pick out what you 
want and start saving for it now. 


This label redemption offer is not 
good, however, where anti-premium 
laws are in effect. 

Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
Chicago 


WORTH 10 PREMIUM LABELS FROMTALL CANS! | -, ) _ 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





Address: Libby, M¢Neill & Libby 


Dept. AG-2, Welfare Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


FENG 6.26 00 cose cesesoes cencececes ° 
PRG oo 6: 4.00 6 ee tendewenciesezcages 
GE ond tanncnecsuscaceuahatns sence 
Place, time of meeting........ oeccese 
CaO 5:60 sc cecccccanensseesecees . 








All sorts of good things are coming in the summer issues. Don’t miss them! 
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Waiting for the Stork 








Life Publishing Company has graciously 
Balfour-Ker's “The Hurry Call", first printed in LIFE, December 3rd, 1904. 





permitted this reproduction of William 








HE nation will pay a special 

honor to its mothers on May 
tenth. Presents and tokens of family 
love will make Mother's Day mem- 
orable all over the country. 


But while more than 2,000,000 women 
passed safely through childbirth last 
year, 16,000 died. More than 10,000 
of these women might have been saved 
if they had received proper prenatal 
and maternity care and skilful assis- 
tance. What was not done for them, 
however, can be done for pro 


Her doctor or the Cénter will explain 
the laws of nature which she must 
cbey to avoid needless suffering — 
perhaps tragedy. And she will be 
given instructions for safeguarding 
her baby as well as herself. 


Every woman who is to become a 
mother should have an early physical 
examination, including a blood pressure 
test and other tests invariably given 
in the great institutions which are 
teaching the world how to avoid 

dangers formerly considered 


oy 
spective mothers. ay inevitable. These institutions 
Shiiieiiiiiaaiiaees 4 \ have proved that modern sci- 
«Th 4 entific attention will reduce 

that a woman can escape some SD) alle h 

a A calla %, 4y:2/ the deathrate among mothers 
% are agi ¥ if - more than two-thirds. 
is to consult a doctor skilled in ‘a 


maternity cases immediately 
after she receives her first mes- 
sage from the stork, promising 
a most precious gift. 


Or if, for financial reasons, she 
is unable to consult a physi- 
cian, she will probably find in 
most progressive communities 
a Maternity Center where. | 


she will be given expert guii* | Aids 


dance. She may be told that she 
should have 4 change of diet, 
or should take more rest. She 
may require immediate medi- 
cal or surgical care. 








The mother-to-be should re- 
main under her doctor's care, 
or under the guidance of the 
Maternity Center, until the 
stork has kept his promise and 
this happy message can be sent 
out—‘‘Mother and child are 
doing well”. 


The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company will gladly mail 
free, “Information for Expec- 
tant Mothers”, and a booklet 
describing the work done at 
a well-conducted Maternity 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© 1991 ». &. +. 00. 


Center. Ask for Booklets531-X. 
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“7 Ama Girl Who—” 


(Continued from page 23) 
more “out of it” than before. I jumped 
back into my French heels and fluffy frocks, 
and now I used lipstick and aired the latest 
crop of slang. But all I got for it was, from 
my father, to take that stuff off my lips, 
and that he'd have to put me into a 
stricter school if my speech didn’t improve. 

On one of my vacations home, Pat had 
a house party on and the whole place buzzed 
with people I didn’t know. But one of them 
I fell for almost as soon as I first saw her. 
Janice Lacey was her name, and she was 
as pretty as her name. Without trying, we 
became chummy right away. She made me 
feel that she took to me just as I did to her 
and that she liked me for myself and would 
have liked me wherever she found me. We 
had the best of talks all to ourselves, some- 
times over a game of backgammon. Oh, 
she was “such a comfort to me,” as the 
song goes. 

Because I knew she cared I let her say 
things to me that I'd never have heeded 
another's saying. But it was good sense and 
made the change in me that I want to tell 
about, having told what a rebellious little 
wretch I was. Of course, she told me things 
in a casual, confidential way, sandwiched in 
with lighter chat, just as she might talk to 
a friend her own age. 

“You're trying to ape the grown-ups,” 
she said, but in a way that made her seem 
on my side rather than the grown-ups’. 
“Don’t,” she went on. “It’s a mistake. One 
can’t grow up just by wanting to or pre- 
tending to. Being grown-up means being 
able to think in a truly grown-up way, not 
just wearing grown-up clothes and doing 
what grown-ups do. 

“Be companionable,” she said, “but not 
by trying to be noticed and to have attention 
paid to you. Study people quietly from your 
own corner; never mind whether they no- 
tice you or not. Be interested in them, not 
caring particularly whether they are inter- 
ested in you.” 

Another thing she said surprised and en- 
tertained me immensely. ‘You think,” she 
accused me playfully, “that because we are 
grown-up we can do as we please when we 
please.” I laughed at that, because it was 
the truth, 

“Don’t be deceived,” she went on. “Your 
Aunt Pat, for instance—only you needn't 
tell her I told you so—has a sweetheart 
who has been at her to marry him for 
some time, and she'd like nothing better 
than to do it. But she feels your dad needs 
her, and all this gayety she keeps going for 
him. Your father, too,” she told me, “ever 
since your mother died, has wanted to 
travel, to have a change of scene and forget 
his troubles, but he is continually worried 
for fear he won't do the best by you. 

“And what do you want that you can’t 
have or do?” I asked her, mischievously. 

“You'd be surprised,” she laughed, and 
actually blushed. 

“I wish it were that you could stay and 
live with us,” I said boldly, at which she 
gave me such a queer look that it haunted 
me for long after. 

So then, because I believed in her and 
I wanted to do what she thought I should, 
I started trying to “study” people for what 
was really in them. I mean I tried to see 
things from their side and so find out why 


Jo Ann and Tommy Bassick are at swords’ points again— 
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they said and did things in their way. 

There was Lenore S., for instance. She is 
the prettiest and most popular girl I know. 
She had a sister who was just the oppo- 
site, and the two of them couldn't get along 
together at all. One day Lenore broke down, 
telling me about it. “She just tries to make 
me miserable,” she sobbed, “and I don’t do 
anything to her.”’ I don’t know how it came 
to me to see and say what I did, excepting 
that I honestly thought about the two of 
them from their own standpoints. 

“She's peeved at you for having all the 
looks and all the beaux and all the good 
times and because it’s easy for you to be 
cheerful,” I said, wisely. “Her only way 
to make herself felt is by making you mad 
or sad. The way to make her let up on you 
is to make her cheerful about herself.” 

“Well, I can’t give her my looks and 
my beaux, can I?” came back Lenore. 

“No,” I said, still thinking hard, “but 
couldn’t you show her how she can shine 
for herself and get her share of attention?” 
Well, we thought and thought, and re- 
membered she could play the piano better 
than most, and was a dandy at games. So 
after that Lenore would play up those two 
points of her sister's, until—would you 
believe it—in time the sister was as much 
in demand for playing at sings and dances 
and leading in games as Lenore was in 
other ways. Their quarrels ceased. 

Another friend of mine—Frances, I'll 
call her—was in a deep blue funk because 
her mother was forever interfering with 
her friendships with boys. 

But I knew, just as everybody knew, that 
Frances’ father had been mean as dirt to 
her mother, so she couldn't see straight 
about boys where Fran was concerned. 

“Why don’t you have the boys come 
right to the house and meet her and get 
acquainted with her and her with them?” 
I suggested. 

“Oh, I don’t know what she'd do to 
them—insult them or tell them to get out. 
Besides, they know how she is and wouldn't 
come,” said Frances, looking hopeless. 

“You're a ‘fraidy-cat and so are they,” I 
told her. ““Your mother is a lady and will 
have to act so when she’s hostess. Bring 
the boys in. Have them carry your books 
home from school and drop in for a while. 
She'll get used to seeing boys around and 
finding them decent.” 

Well, it did the trick, though it was a 
bit hard at first to break the ice. But now 
Fran has all the fun she wants with the 
boys, both at home and outside, and it 
tickles the fellows, too, to see how they can 
make the duchess (as they call her 
mother!) warm up to them. 

I'm not trying to show what a help to 
the world I became, but just how much 
better things were when I stopped pitying 
my own lot in life and began seeing other 
people’s viewpoints. 

Finally, and best of all, listen to what 
is happening to me! My darling Janice is 
coming to live with us after all. Daddy and 
she are going to be married—can you beat 
that! And Pat is going to marry her Jack, 
who is a peach. And Daddy is going to 
have his traveling, too. They are going on 
a honeymoon all over Europe, for all sum- 
mer, while I am in camp. But when they 
come home I'm to live at home with them 
and go to day school, and we're going 
to be chums and live happily ever after. 
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Handicrafts for Fun 


Girl Scouts like to make things with their 
hands. There is a thrill in punching a design 
in a strip of leather and seeing it develop 
gradually into a belt. For a belt like that in 
the photograph you need a half skin of Rus- 
sian calf which may be bought for $4.90, leav- 
ing you surplus leather for other work. ... At 
camp Girl Scouts learn different handicrafts 
which they practice at home. The joy of 
creating useful articles from raw material is 
theirs. Handicrafts mean happiness for them. 


We carry a good supply of materials and tools 
for handicrafts and are glad to supply instruc- 
tions for their use. Our catalogue gives a com- 
plete list but here are a few suggestions. 


A leather coin purse is easy to make. For 40 
cents you may secure the necessary calfskin 
in natural, tan, black, blue or green to make 
a purse size 214 by 35% inches. 

Think of fashioning your own wrist watch 
strap of leather! Two straps, 2 links and a 
buckle cost only 15 cents. 


Yes, you may even make your own bag tag. 
These tags cost 20 cents each in natural, 
brown and black calfskin with thong and 
celluloid. 


All sorts of belts, dog leashes and shade pulls 
may be made of Belfast cord. In all shades, 
75 cents a ball. 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
670 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








This time it’s over a puppy! Read the story in June 
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of foot 
as lightning 


—the mountain 
lion taught Long 
Lance this 


The pictures on this page are taken 

from ‘*‘The Silent Enemy,” a Paramount 

film of Indian life, in which Chief Long 
Lance took a leading part. 


LWAYS hunting...their very 
lives depending on the for- 
tunes of the chase...the Indians, 
like the mountain lions they 
pursued, needed sure, swift feet. 
For this reason they wore light, 
flexible moccasins. 


Chief Long Lance, famous au- 
thor and athlete, recommends 
canvas rubber-soled shoes to 
build up leg muscles. ‘“They are 
most like Indian moccasins in 
strength building,” he says. 


See the remarkable Goodrich 
Sport Shoes at your shoe store. 
Try them on. Feel the fine, live 
rubber and the snug-fitting con- 
struction. Let your feet and legs 
develop strength and graceful- 
ness, as Chief Long Lanceadvises. 
Ask for Goodrich Sport Shoes. 
The B. F. GOODRICH FOOTWEAR CORP. 






BRYN MAWR, a light, stylish 
Sport Shoe with springy crépe 
tubber sole. Comes in white, 
bleached or buff duck. 


Watertown, Mass. 
> Ask your shoe dealer about the Goodrich 
National Poster Contest for boys and 


Goodrich girls—Valuable prizes! Real fun! 
oie Sport Shoes 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 


CS WER 





The B. F. Goodrich Footwear Corp., Watertown, Mass., Dept. 3-G 
Enclosed find 10¢ in coin or stamps. Please send me *‘How to Talk 
in the Indian Sign Language,"’ by Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance. 


Name. 





Add 





State. 


City 
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A Change for Sarah 


(Continued from page 11) 
she wore were entirely unusual. She had on 


| a pair of Reba’s faded blue overalls and a 


khaki shirt. Her clear-cut features wore 
their most high-minded—and determined 
—expression. She ate her fried eggs pen- 
sively. Having delivered her ultimatum, she 
really had no more to say. 

“Sarah doesn’t mean it, Jerry,” Mrs. Hur- 
ley put in hurriedly. Sarah gave her one 
glance. 

“Finds no enjoyment, no inspiration in 
this trip, does she? Worn out with the 
nervous strain of traveling, is she?” sput- 
tered Sarah’s irate father, in disgust. 
“Well now, that’s just too bad, seeing as 
how we gave up all our plans and devoted 
the summer to her.” 

“I need a change, Father,” Sarah mur- 
mured, hesitating over a third muffin. 

“By George, then, you shall have that 
very little thing! We won't fight you over 
this, Sarah, but do exactly as you say. 

“Reba shall be treated like our daughter! 
I wish she were one! We will take her to 
San Francisco and down the coast; she 
shall have everything we were going to do 
for you—every last thing! And as for you, 
young lady’—snorting, Mr. Hurley started 
toward the door—‘‘as for you, we'll leave 
you here to take Reba’s place for two weeks.” 


Reba balked at the red sports suit; she 
thought—correctly—that it was as much 
Sarah’s as her skin; but there were other 


| dresses she could wear, and she went off in 








Hazel Rawson Cades wants your answer to “When Is a Girl Good Looking?” — 


the Rolls-Royce beside Mrs. Hurley, smartly 
attired; amazed and happy. 

Sarah had airily promised to do all of 
Reba’s work. And she meant to, faithfully. 
But a surprising amount of water had to be 
carried from the spring; and there was, 
about the turkeys and doing dishes three 


| times a day, a kind of—shall we say— 


monotony ? 
The third morning, Mrs. Karns called 
Sarah and returned to the kitchen to prepare 


| breakfast. When it was ready, she called her 


again; and finally she ate alone. Sarah was 
having a delicious drowse in the cool of 
the day. She appeared in the middle of the 
forenoon, very sweet and contrite, and pro- 
testing she would get herself something to 
eat. Mrs. Karns made no comment. But Sarah 
repeated the performance the next day. And 
once again Reba’s mother made no comment. 

Sarah expressed no contrition at all, the 
middle of the next forenoon. She appeared 
to take the time of her appearance for 
granted. 

The day was breathlessly hot; the moun- 


| tain peaks obscured in haze. Sarah took two 


or three cushions outdoors and made her- 
self comfortable in the shade. 

Jenny Karns regarded her once or twice 
from the kitchen door. Her expression was 
unfathomable. She stepped out at length and 
was walking toward Sarah when of a sud- 
den she gave a loud choked gasp, clutched 
her breast and sank to the ground. Thor- 
oughly alarmed, Sarah sprang shakily to the 
rescue. 

“What is it? Have you broken your leg? 
Oh, what is it?” 

Jenny Karns lay very still, her hand 
gripped hard in the region of her heart; 
she opened her eyes, closed them, as if the 
effort cost too much. 
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“My heart,” she whispered hoarsely in 
answer to Sarah's frantic questions. “I—I 
have attacks like this sometimes. I'll have 
to get me to bed.” 

“Can I help you? What can I do? Reba 
never told me!” 

“No. She didn’t—didn’t think it—neces- 
sary.” A wryness, caused perhaps by pain, 
contracted Mrs. Karns’ face. 

After some little time had passed, Mrs. 
Karns allowed Sarah to help her carefully 
into the house. There she lay on the bed and 
gave Sarah directions as to the dinner and 
finishing the ironing and cooking the large 
kettle of mash for the young turkeys. It 
grew hotter and hotter; the kitchen became 
an oven. Sarah brought wood, chopped kin- 
dling, carried more water. She was wet with 
perspiration; her cheeks flamed; and there 
was a blister on one palm; yet she did not 
complain. Late in the afternoon, Jenny 
Karns told her, kindly, to rest. 

“You look all done in. You ain't used to 
this heat.” 

“It’s terrible.” Sarah sat in an old rocker, 
looking out of the door, and mopped her 
face with an inadequate handkerchief. “I 
can hardly breathe. And you can’t see the 
mountains at all, the haze is so thick.” 

Jenny Karns raised herself, suddenly alert, 
and peered out. “The fire must ’a got down 
from the north where it’s been blazing a 
week,” she said anxiously. “There's awful 
danger now of its getting into the big trees.” 

“Oh-h-h-h!” squealed Sarah. “Do you 
think it will? Near us? How thrilling!” 

Jenny Karns eyed her. “You ain’t seen 
a fire in these mountains, else you wouldn't 
call it thrilling but plain torture. You ain't 
seen what men fighting it are up against. 
Her look was somber. 

The haze grew more opaque; the sun 
went down in a sullen glow; when darkness 
came, the hidden wall of forest and moun- 
tain was pricked by glowing points of red. 

“It's broken through the gap,” Jenny 
Karns said. ‘Fire crews will be through 
here in the morning.” 

“How thrilling!” Sarah trilled again. 

Mrs. Karns bade her go out and see how 
much coffee she had on the shelves. “We'll 
have a crew to feed and give hot drink to. 
We'll be nearest to the line.” 

If Sarah had been asked to give her 
idea of what was in store, she would have 
vaguely described a gathering like a large- 
scale picnic. Fire extinguishers, naturally, 
were in the offing. 

She was so tired that night she could 
hardly take off her clothes; but she had a 
gratifying sense of labors worthily accom- 
plished and excitements to come. She was 
out of bed the next morning before Mrs. 
Karns stirred, and urged her to stay where 
she was and rest, while she did the work. 

“You're a good-hearted little thing; but, 
no, it ain’t required. I'm most well of that 
attack. We got lots to do today and had 
best. be about it. I can smell the smoke.” 

Sarah heard trucks going by; they 
roared and ground with a fierce shifting of 
the gears as they met and conquered the 
sand and steep grade. She slipped to the 
road and saw loads of grim-faced men, 
with axes and shovels, picks and spades— 
dozens of them. Where had they all come 
from? Mrs. Karns called her back. There 
was to be no idling that day. 

One man swung off a truck, had hasty 
speech with Jenny. His face was red as a 
tomato, hands (Continued on page 40) 
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inconspicuously; and it is so soft 
and comfort-giving besides 


OU know what a relief it is to feel 

entirely free of self-consciousness 
at times when sanitary protection is nec- 
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fortable, at ease. 

That's the feeling Kotex gives you. 
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it is so easy to adjust. 


Why Kotex is so absorbent 
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And there is a special reason for that. 
You see, it is made of fold upon fold 
of a dainty material, and each of these 
delicate layers is a quick, complete 
absorbent in itself. 

Kotex absorbs laterally, not in one 
concentrated area, but away from the 
surface. That is why it stays comfort- 
able so much longer than the ordinary 
sanitary pad. 

It may be worn on either side, with 
equal efficiency, with no danger of 
possible embarrassment from wrong 
adjustment. 








Try Kotex yourself. Enjoy the same 
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patients. 
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A Warm 
Bathrobe 


T’S cold in the early morning 
i] at camp. Cool breezes from 
the woods find their way under 
tent flaps. The new Girl Scout bath- 
robe of dark green flannel with a 
lighter green trimming feels very 
cozy as you bestir yourself in a 
tent. 

This bathrobe has the Girl Scout 
emblem and costs $7.50... . You 
will also want the improved Girl 
Scout toilet kit in rubberized green 
material to match the bathrobe. It 
is priced at $2.35. 

When you live in the limits of a 
tent with the washroom at a dis- 
tance you'll find it convenient to 
have this kit with soap, a comb, a 
mirror, toothbrush and paste, and 
a dainty towel and washcloth with 
green stripes all neatly packed to- 
gether, each in a separate com- 
partment. 
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A Change for Sarah 


(Continued from page 39) 

black as a stove; he had been fighting fire 
for twenty-four hours without sleep. He 
told her that the only hope of saving a 
famous grove of sequoias was in a new 
firebreak,. the head of the valley beyond 
the Karns ranch to be the base of the work. 
He told her how many men she might ex- 
pect to feed and arranged about supplies. 
Then he rejoined his crew. 

The atmosphere was thick and acrid, 
the heat intense. 

By the middle of the forenoon the men 
began coming back in relays, their clothes 
wet with sweat, covered with dirt and soot. 
They dipped faces and arms into basins of 
water, poured coffee down their throats, 
wolfed stew and soup and bread, stretched 
out on the ground for a brief rest, and 
were back again. Another hour; another 
group of men, and so through the day. 

Sarah was enthralled. She carried water 
until her back ached like a tooth; she 
washed dishes until her hands were sod- 
den; she stood over the stove until her 
face seemed on fire. 

It was midnight before she went to bed. 
The evening had brought no coolness; 
there were many more glowing points of 
red set in the black wall. She felt herself 
slowly burning, suffocating, but almost at 
once she dropped to sleep. At five in the 
morning, she stirred heavily, achingly, to 
Mrs. Karns’ call. 

That day was the repetition of the day 
before, except that the air was smokier, 
heavier, the men more desperately weary 
and determined. With something like a 
shiver of fear, Sarah saw occasional flakes 
of soot circle gently through the air and 
come to rest on the shriveled grass in the 
yard. The men were gaunt, fire-scarred 
specters of themselves. Sarah spread 
salve and wound bandages over blistered 
hands. They drank ever more thirstily of 
their coffee, dropped ever more heavily to 
the ground for their brief periods of rest. 
Sarah filled and refilled the tubs of water 
in the yard; it was the utmost she could 
do for them. 

Mere boys took the place of men that 
had to fall out. One group was reported 
cut off by the flames. 

It was mianight again before Sarah 
dropped to her bed, too exhausted to take 
off her clothes. Before she had any thought 
of sleep, it was morning, and she must get 
up. It was a wan and weary girl who stag- 
gered out into the kitchen and mechanically 
took up the water-pails. Jenny Karns gazed 
at her anxiously. 

“There’s not another soul I can get to 
help me,” she said. 

“I know,” Sarah answered in a quenched 
voice. 

That day was worse. They could hear 
a distant roar. The air that blew from the 
direction of the fire was like a blast from 
a furnace. 

At noon Sarah suddenly sank down into 
a pitiful little heap. 

“I don’t care! We can all be burned up— 
the whole world! I don’t care!’’ Tears 
streamed down her face; she didn’t even 
trouble to wipe them away. 

“You poor child!” Jenny Karns moved 
swiftly. “You poor brave child!’ Her own 
face was haggard, a ghastly sallow with red 


Angelica Carey again plays the part of Little Miss Fix-it— 


burning on the cheekbones; but her arms 
were both strong and gentle as_ she 
picked Sarah up and bore her into her 
own darkened bedroom and unloosed her 
clothes. 

“Those men can wait a minute, while 
I sponge you off and get you into a night- 
gown. You're going to have a nap. You 
may not realize it, child, but. the worst is 
over. They're winning out, and you've 
helped them do it.” 

“I'll take a n-nap,” sobbed Sarah, “be- 
cause I guess I've got to, but I'll get up 
again. I won't be-a q-quitter!” 


The excitement was over. The Karns 
ranch had resumed its customary aspect, 
when Reba and the Hurleys returned. On 
Sarah’s cheeks was the warm tint of the 
sun; in her slender arms, more muscle; 
and in the fiber of her being, a well-tested 
streak of iron that would never again de- 
sert her. 

On Reba’s face was a glow never left 
there by the sun; in her voice, as she 
greeted her mother, a warmth that said 
home was dearer than ever, a thirst ap- 
peased, and she was ready to do her part 
again, with dreams in their proper places 
and impossible longings tucked away. 

Sarah had been watching for the return- 
ing party and at the sound of the approach- 
ing car had arranged herself indolently on 
the porch steps with the adoring King Tut 
at her feet. Perhaps for the first time 
in her life she was more interested in 
someone else than in herself. She smiled a 
secret little smile, stealing speculative looks 
at Reba. Curious, curious, that two weeks 
of hotels—and a _ Rolls-Royce—and city 
streets—and theaters—and “‘sights’ could 
do things like that to a girl. If it had 
been a forest fire now! 

“Did you earn your keep, young lady?” 
boomed Mr. Hurley. He was so gratified 
and proud to have taught the young minx 
a lesson and found her apparently as un- 
regenerate and charming as ever, that he 
could hardly contain his mixed emotions 
or consider how to tell Reba’s mother what 
a treat Reba had been to a jaded pair with 
her fresh outlook and intense enjoyment— 
so great a treat that they felt they could 
never entirely do without her and must 
claim certain privileges henceforth. Would 
it do, he was thinking, to blurt out boldly, 
“Reba is to go to school with Sarah’? 

Jenny Karns, unsuspecting, her deep 
eyes alight and softened, one brown, rough 
hand shyly smoothing Reba’s, watched her 
girl—gay, vivid, unrepressed, like other 
girls now, like Sarah! 

Mrs. Hurley described their experiences 
and praised Reba. She plied Sarah with 
maternal questions. Was she rested? Had 
she enjoyed herself? She looked rested— 
was she? 

“Oh yes, I rested,’ Sarah drawled. 
“Country life is good for one—the change 
—the quiet—the coolness—the—the—” 
She giggled irrepressibly; she could hold 
in no longer. Like a whirlwind she sprang 
up, seized Reba and dragged her off. 
“Come—I'm dying to tell you—!” 

Reba laughed and clutched her. “I'm 
dying to tell you—!” she cried. They dis- 
appeared as in a shining haze; and the 
parents were left to speak of duller matters. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
But soon she had greater aspirations—to 
be the first woman to fly the English Chan- 
nel. This she accomplished on the morning 
of April 16, 1912. 

She came back for a triumphal reception 
in America, of course, and to fly again with 
her friends here. One was Blanche Stewart 
Scott, and the two of them that summer 
were the center of interest at all the fairs. 

Less than three months after Harriet 
Quimby had flown the Channel, she and 
Miss Scott took part in an air meet in Bos- 
ton. On that fatal day, Harriet Quimby 
took a passenger in her plane. Suddenly, 
when they were a thousand feet in the air, 
both she and her passenger were thrown 
from the plane and killed instantly. Miss 
Scott was flying at about the same altitude 
and saw the crash. She came down, made 
a perfect landing, and then collapsed. 

A third friend, Mathilde Moisant, had 
been flying during this year, too. She was 
the sister of John Moisant, Miss Quimby’s 
teacher, and was the second woman to be 
granted a pilot's license. She had her share 
of adventures, but after a number of crashes, 
her machine was eventually destroyed by 
fire and she gave up flying. 

The eyes of the public turned to young 
Katherine Stinson. The two Stinson girls, 
Marjorie and Katherine, come of a flying 
family. Katherine, the elder, became inter- 
ested in flying even before her brother, 
the now famous Eddie Stinson. She man- 
aged to get to Chicago where she enrolled 
in a flying school. There she was taught 
not only how to fly, but to loop the loop, 
do spirals and some of the other acrobatics 
that today are considered part of the tech- 
nique of every good pilot. Soon she was 
showing her skill to crowds who watched 
her with morbid interest. In 1915, when 
Lincoln Beachey was killed, Miss Stinson 
salvaged the engine from the wreck of his 
plane and took up the career of sky-writing, 
an even more dangerous profession fifteen 
years ago than it is today. 

She was the first womaa to fly all the 
way from London to Paris. Later she flew 
in the Orient. During the war she tried to 
enlist, but had to content herself with Red 
Cross work, for the army had no precedent 
for considering the applications of women 
pilots, skilful though they were. 

A flying school was Katherine's final en- 
terprise. She and her brother, Eddie, and 
later her sister, Marjorie, were the owners 
and proprietors. Two years ago this famous 
aviatrix was married and, after having 
flown skilfully and well for years, she 
gave up the exciting but perilous sport— 
it is said, at the request of her husband. 

The fourth woman to grace the sky was 
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Ruth Law. Emerging as a woman pilot in 
1912, she began her career by touring 
the country as the head of the Ruth Law 
flying circus. Then she decided to set a long 
distance record by flying from Chicago to 
New York. The trip had to be done in 
short hops, but she did cover five hundred 
and ninety miles before she was forced 
down with engine trouble. The entire trip 
required a total of eight hours and fifty- 
five minutes—unheard of speed here in 
1916. It was the following year that she set 
an altitude record with 14,217 feet. And a 
year later than that, in Europe, she flew 
at a speed of 190 miles an hour. Still later 
she flew at exhibitions in China and Japan. 
Seven years ago she retired—to spare her 
husband’s nerves! He had been her manager 
and he knew probably better than anyone 
else the hazards she faced. 

Teaching a little sister.to fly was more 
of a responsibility than Katherine Stinson, 
with all her courage, was willing to as- 
sume. She simply was afraid the “baby” 
would hurt herself. She and her brother 
understood the urge which impelled Mar- 
jorie to want to earn her wings, and so 
they gave her the money for her tuition 
and put her on the train for the Wrights’ 
school at Dayton. 

It didn’t take Marjorie Stinson very long 
to learn to fly, and once she was compe- 
tent, she busied herself teaching other 
people. In the end, they called her the fly- 
ing schoolma’am, and among her pupils in 
San Antonio in the early days of the war 
were young aviators destined later to fly in 
France. Her career has embraced both ex- 
hibition flying and carrying mail. She is 
now the only one of the women pioneers 
who is still active in the sport. 

But of all the pioneers, the woman who 
did most for aviation never flew alone in 
her life. Without her, it is probable that 
some of the others never would have flown. 

The sister of Orville and Wilbur Wright, 
a teacher, devoted all her meager savings 
to the support of her brothers during their 
early experiments. Of course, she was the 
first woman passenger in a plane. Did she 
have to summon every fragment of courage 
to get into that queer little box that went 
bumping along the field for its take-off or 
was her faith in this amazing invention 
of her brothers’ greater than natural fear? 
She never has said, but now, whenever an 
aviation memorial is dedicated or some 
national! celebration of great importance to 
aviation is held, Katherine Wright is hailed 
as one of the greatest of women pioneers. 

The women fliers of today who are carry- 
ing on the traditions of these pioneers are 
attempting to excel in technique rather than 
in feats of hazard and daring. 
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sized, perfectly appointed Pullman car. 

The particular one I occupied accom- 
modates ten passengers—five leather seats 
on either side with a narrow aisle between 
them. In the rear is a small compartment 
for baggage; in front, the cockpit where 
the pilot sits behind a steering wheel for 
all the world as though he were driving a 


car, save for the queer looking levers and 
gadgets that regulate altitude and speed. 
Passengers dress the same as for ordinary 
travel. An enclosed plane gives no sense of 
chill and top coats come off as they would 
in a Pullman. Air sickness is rare on the 
average flight, no more of a hazard than 
train sickness. Any special preliminary diet 
is really an un- (Continued on page 42) 
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PEssy, Betty and Ann would get 
compliments, too, if their pretty 
frocks and summer suits always looked 
as color-fresh as Edith’s! 


Compliments come *o Edith even when 
you'd least expect them. Mornings, for 
instance, when faded, dull clothes have 
their heyday, Edith looks dainty as if 
on her way to a “date” or a party! 
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ings, look new again with Lux. 

Lux is especially made to preserve colors. 
Clever girls never risk fading and spoil- 
ing dresses with ordinary soap—they use 
Lux to protect their original brightness. 
They say it’s like getting new clothes 
with the pennies Lux costs them! 
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Women in 
Aviation—Now 


(Continued from page 41) 


necessary precaution for the journey. Don't 
think of anything of the sort—just start 
off. Some passengers put cotton in their 
ears, for the noise of the motors is terrific. 
It forbids all conversation; if you want 
to talk, you must shout. 

The comforting sense of security you feel, 
whirring through space at high speed, is 
emphasized by several facts you may learn 
by a little questioning. Your chances for 
accident are no greater than when riding 
in a train, or crossing the street on a 
bicycle. 

Miss Earhart told me with some pride 
that even though storms or bad weather 
may sometimes force down the planes en 
route, their record is one hundred per cent 
safety. Since the line opened last fall, they 
have never had one single accident. 

“When I fly on this line,” she said—and 
she does fly it often (business affairs make 
her a frequent commuter between her New 
York and Washington offices)—"I intro- 
duce myself to the passengers, explain that I 
am a licensed pilot and sometimes during 
the flight take the pilot’s place a while.” 

“Are women as good pilots as men?” I 
asked her. 

“It's difficult to make comparisons. At 
present there are only three hundred li- 
censed women pilots as against ten thou- 
sand or more men pilots. Until their 
numbers are equal, how can we judge?” 

It was a queer, topsy-turvy world I looked 
down on during my flight. As humble 
bipeds we have grown accustomed to see 
cities and plains from the ground. To see 
them from the air—a real bird's-eye view— 
gives the novice a new outlook on life. 
Fields and towns look like checkerboards ; 
mighty rivers like trickling silver streams; 


| broad highways like narrow white ribbons. 


Forty minutes after our take-off, we were 
at the Philadelphia airport. Our plane 
swayed gently to the left, to the right, then 
glided to the ground as gracefully as we 
had left it. New passengers gasped with 
admiration at the sheer beauty and skill of 
the landing. One man shook hands with 
the pilot, exclaiming enthusiastically: 

“Young man, I want to know your name.” 

The pilot blushed modestly and gave it. 
Skilful landings are part of his job. They 
are efficiency personified, these young 
pilots, and this one in addition was hand- 
some, with a cap and uniform as debonair 
and smart as a colonel in the English navy. 

From Philadelphia to Baltimore we had 
a fellow traveler in the air, a Navy plane 
that flew so close to us we could see its pas- 
sengers. We waved to them gaily and they 
waved back. Perhaps it was for our benefit 
that they stunted a little, made complete 
revolutions first to one side, then to the 
other; then righted themselves without a 
quiver and flew ahead of us. From time to 
time we passed and repassed on the trail. 
I thought to myself how each genera- 
tion has its new form of transportation, 
from the covered wagon and the first 
steam car and steam boat to the ship that 
miraculously skims the air. The boys and 
girls of today, someone has said, will all 
grow up to take flying as nonchalantly as 
their mothers and fathers take motoring. 
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Cereals in Fancy Dress 


(Continued from page 21) 
cause they are so abundant, inexpensive 
and digestible. Then, too, they have a bland 
flavor so that they can be eaten day after 
day without one’s getting tired of them. In 
addition to all this, they blend well with a 
great variety of foods. 

If you are lucky and like the flavor of 
whole grain cereals, or are wise and eat 
them anyway, then they are even more im- 
portant to you; for in the outer coats of 
the cereal grains are important minerals, 
especially iron, and in the germ is part of 
the complex vitamin B which nourishes the 
nerves. These food essentials are discarded 
in what are known as the aristocratic or re- 
fined cereals—the white flours and certain 
breakfast cereals. If you will turn back to 
the illustration on page twenty-one you will 
see that I have chosen for my contents 
of the jars only the whole cereals. I 
hope you will notice, too, that I have them 
all in covered glass jars. These jars are 
wonderful because they not only protect the 
cereals in them from dust and dirt but per- 
mit you to see just what's what without 
lifting a cover. But let me tell you a few 
interesting and delicious ways of serving 
the bland, prosaic, and innocuous cereal. 

I shall begin with an idea that I got for 
a hiking lunch or supper. The essentials are 
two to four slices of buttered bread for 
each person, some sliced bacon, some nice 
firm tomatoes, a little salt, a jar of mayon- 
naise, and a sharp knife. 

Of course, you all know that old picnic fa- 
vorite—"‘toast-on-a-stick”—-where you stick 
thick buttered slices of bread on the sharp- 
ened prongs of a forked stick and toast 
them on all sides before the campfire. In 
this case each person makes two slices. 
The slices, buttered side up, are put on a 
paper plate or a flat stone, or whatever is 
being used for a plate. One slice is cov- 
ered with slices of a fresh tomato and the 
other with crisp pieces of bacon. The tomato 
may be sprinkled with salt or spread with 
mayonnaise. 

Instead of the tomatoes you may take 
along a jar filled with thin slices of a mild- 
flavored onion and cucumber to which you 
have added a little sugar, a little salt and 
pepper, and a little vinegar and oil. 

For the bacon you may substitute a jar 
of tuna fish, or potato salad, or in a pinch, 
halves of hard boiled eggs, but in this case 
be sure you bring along the jar of mayon- 
naise. 

Another—a branch idea of this may be 
used either for a hiking party or an after- 
noon tea—is a variation of Clovelly toast. 
The foundations are the same as for the 
toast on a stick. Butter both sides of a slice 
of bread, toast it, then cut it into inch slices 
and sprinkle the strips with or roll them in 
cinnamon and sugar. Mix the cinnamon and 
sugar—two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon to a 
cup of sugar—at home, if it’s for a hike, 
and put into a tin sugar shaker. 

If your crowd is fond of sweet sand- 
wiches, you may try a fruit mixture in- 
stead of the cinnamon. Stone enough 
dates to make one cup. To this add one- 
fourth cup of peanut butter or a half cup 
of peanuts, chopped together or put through 
the food chopper. Mix two cups of pow- 
dered sugar with enough orange juice so 
that it will spread. Add enough lemon juice 


to taste. Fold the nut-date mixture into the 
sugar. This combination makes a delicious 
sandwich filling. 

Then I think you should know also how 
to make those little cookies known as 
cereal macaroons. One way is to make them 
with a corn syrup base. They are delicious 
and dainty looking, yet easy to make. 

Measure out two cups of corn flakes and 
one-fourth cup of cocoanut. Grease a bak- 
ing sheet and light the oven. Put a half cup 
of corn syrup in a saucepan and cook slowly 
until it forms a soft ball when a little is 
dropped in very cold water. While it is 
cooking, beat the white of an egg until it 
is so stiff that it will not slip out of the 
bowl even though it is turned upside down. 
Then pour the cooked syrup over the egg 
white, beating all the time, until well mixed. 
Up to this stage it is like a boiled icing. 
Then, carefully, fold in the corn flakes 
and the cocoanut. Put on the baking sheet 
by teaspoons about an inch apart. Put into 
the oven, which should be about 375 de- 
grees Fahrenheit—that is an almost hot 
oven—and bake for twenty minutes. Re- 
move from the sheet at once. If the cakes 
become brittle, put the baking sheet back 
in the oven for a minute or two. 

Perhaps a quicker way to make these 
macaroons is to beat up an egg; then beat 
into this one-half cup of sugar; measure 
out one cup of rolled oats and stir into 
the egg mixture. Add one-half teaspoon 
flavoring and a tablespoon of melted but- 
ter. When well-mixed, drop by spoonfuls 
on the greased baking sheet and bake as 
for the corn flake macaroons. 

You must not forget that macaroni, 
spaghetti and rice are all cereals and all 
can be cooked in an almost endless variety 
of ways. Here are two recipes: 


Spaghetti and Bacon 


4 slices bacon 
2 onions 


2 cups tomato 
few grains cay- 


V4, teaspoon salt enne 
1/4, teaspoon all- bay leaf 
spice spaghetti 


Fry bacon until crisp. Remove from 
the pan. Add the onions, cut in thin slices 
or dice. Add the rest of the ingredients, 
except the spaghetti, bring to the boiling 
point, and then simmer for forty-five min- 
utes. In the meantime break up enough 
spaghetti to make a cup and a half. Cook in 
boiling salted water until tender—this re- 
quires from ten to fifteen minutes. Drain 
and pour into the sauce. Let stand for fif- 
teen minutes. Garnish with the bacon and 
serve very hot. Macaroni or rice may be 
used instead of spaghetti. 


Spanish Rice 


\% cup fat 3 cups tomatoes 
Y cup uncooked 3 green peppers 
rice 2 teaspoons salt 


3 onions 


Put the fat into a large frying pan; when 
it is melted, add the onions which have 
been cut in thin slices, and cook until golden 


brown. Remove the onions. Add the rice, 


which has been washed and drained, to the 
fat and cook until the rice is brown. Then 
add the chopped peppers, the cooked onion 
and tomatoes. Pour into a fireproof baking 
dish and bake slowly until the rice is soft. 


Winifred Moses has some exciting menus for you next month 








A Gelatin Lesson 


for 
Young Cooks! 


VERY youngster loves “‘learning how 

to cook” with mother. And nothing 
offers more fascinating possibilities than 
| making a colorful gelatin dessert. It’s so 
| easy to make . . . and ready in an hour, or 
less, with Royal Quick Setting Gelatin. 


Here’s How to Do It! 


| 11:00 A.M.—Open package of Royal 
Quick Setting Gelatin. Explain why 
it is so good for children . . . how it 
helps them to grow and aids digestion. 





11:10 A.M.—Prepare gelatin as directed 
on package . . . reading label care- 
fully. Pour into small metal moulds 
and place in pan of cracked ice or ice 
water to set. 


11:20 A.M.—Describe different ways of 
serving—plain, with milk or cream, 

| with fruits, etc. Show how the clear, 
| glowing colors add charm toany menu. 


| 


| 11:45 A.M.—Unmould gelatin. Garnish. 
| Point out its texture—Royal is tender, 
quivery, yet firmly set. Call attention 

to its delicate, refreshing fruit flavor. 


12:00 NOON—Lesson completed . . . an 
attractive dessert all ready for 
luncheon! 


Royal Quick Setting Gelatin comes in 
six delicious flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Cherry, Orange, Lemon, Lime. 
| NEW PACKAGE .. . in a different 
| color for each of the six flavors! 





Send for Free Recipe Booklet! 





ROYAL GELATIN DESSERT 
Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 
Dept. G-2 14,691 Washington St., N. Y.C. 


Please send me free coy of 
your Gelatin Recipe Booklet 


Name 
Address. 
City. 


























SILVER 
WINGS 





By 

GRACE 
LIVINGSTON 
HILL 


The delightful love story of a 
young aviator and the pretty social 
secretary of his sophisticated, 
worldly aunt. What happened to 
Amory when Ted flew away on the 
dangerous trip to Siberia—taking 
her heart with him? Mrs. Hill’s 
most appealing romance. $2.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


Washington Sq. Philadelphia 











WOMEN OF TRAIL AND WIGWAM 


$1.00 





Flora Warren Seymour 


“True stories of Indian ‘Prin- 
cesses’ and maids more fas- 
cinating than legend.” 


—The Guardian 





THE WOMANS PRESS New York 





A GIRL’S YEAR BOOK 
$1.25 














! GIRL SCOUTS ! 





Where’s Your Badge? 


A Girl Scout Badge is more than a 
mark of beauty for your uniform. 
It’s an emblem proclaiming your loy- 
alty and service to the order and 
laws that you stand for. Badges sig- 


nify honors you've received . . . wear 
yours and be proud that you can 
claim them! 


Girl Scout Badges are well made and 
attractively designed by 


Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 


World’s iargest Emblem manufacturers 


Baltimore, Md. 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York. 

















Special designs furnished at no extra cost. You buy direct 
from Factory at_Factory_prices. 
C. K. GROUSE CO., 125 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 








Some 
Book 


Reviews 
in 
Rhyme 


By 


SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH 


N THE spring the book worm’s fancy, 
Seeking what it may devour, 
Feels the season’s necromancy, 
Bursts into poetic flower. 
Here are stirring tales of history, 
Set in every clime and time, 
Here are thrilling tales of mystery— 
Why, the very subjects rhyme! 
As I write, my tale unravels 
Simply uncontrollably— 
Will you share my metric travels, 
Come upon this tour with me? 
Where the history's not tongue-twistery, 
Let's direct our eager way. 
Where the mystery’s almost blistery, 
That is where we'll go today. 


THE SECRET OF RANCHO DEL SOL 
By Hildegarde Hawthorne (Appleton) 


This is a story of gay caballeros, 

When California by Spaniards was filled, 

Wealthy rancheros and busy vaqueros. 

Gay seforitas bewitchingly frilled, 

Now through its pages the bright sunlight’s 
glitter 

Shines on fiestas and picturesque cheer, 

Now the scene changes, and, somber and 
bitter, 

Unrolls the tale we are gathered to hear. 

Read how young Lucas, his Spanish spurs 
jingling, 

Rides off with Gaspar, his fortunes to mend, 

While Ysabel and Dolores, all tingling 

With the great SECRET, romance’s touch 
lend. 

Read how the grizzly took Lucas’s measure, 

Read of Ygnacio, Indian brave, 

Who, staunchly guarding the ancestral 
treasure, 

Gladly his life for his young master gave. 

Hildegarde Hawthorne’s a colorful leader 

Through California’s most ravishing clime. 

“But what is the SECRET?” Ah, that, 
gentle reader, 

You will discover yourself—in good time! 


Mozart's life was as interesting as it was 











) 


GREAT MOMENTS IN FREEDOM 
By Marion F. Lansing (Doubleday, Doran) 





Here we read of famous people, great dis- 
coveries, daring deeds, 

Of those scientists and heroes who best 
served their countries’ needs. 

Helen Keller, Isaac Newton, Kosciusko, 
Robert Bruce, 

How an accident converted spinning-wheels 
to modern use. 

Who first thought of vaccination, how all 
hearts St. Francis drew, 

How the lovely city Venice to its great 
position grew. 

All is told in clearest fashion, many names 
and deeds are new, 

It's unmitigated pleasure to commend this 
book to you. 


CORNELIA’S COLONY 
By Gladys Blake (Appleton) 


A maid who's known but slight restraint, 
Cornelia Dale by name; 
An old Colonial setting quaint, 
A debtor’s unjust shame. 
A trip from the beloved New World 
To England’s prim old shores, 
A brother and a sister, hurled 
Against its frowning doors. 
A father, vanished long from sight, 
In debtor's prison bound, 
Two heads held high, lips folded tight, 
A rescue bravely found. 
Tyrants who do their best to warp 
The structure of that task, 
A glimpse of Colonel Oglethorpe 
In whose delight they bask. 
A final turn by skilful hands, 
Cornelia’s on her way, 
Back to the New World’s gracious lands 
Where evermore she'll stay. 
Plucky Cornelia! Julius too— 
It's been great fun thus meeting you. 


celebrated— 
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SyLvi4’s Diry 
By Sylvia McNeely (Longmans, Green) 


Let's jump from tales of history, 

From thrilling yarns of mystery, 

To something baby-sister-y, 
You'll like it! 


For little Sylvia’s “Diry” 

Is peppy and live-wire-y, 

Hilarious, inspire-y— 
You'll like it! 


She can’t endure arithmetic, 

She's very sweet when she is sick, 

Her temper’s lamentably quick— 
You'll like it! 


Sylvia's barely nine years old, 

Your interest she will surely hold, 

Her spelling’s bad as it is bold, 
You'll like it! 


THE GLEAM IN THE NorTH 


By D. K. Broster (Coward, McCann) 
(With Apologies to the Old Ballad Singers) 


“It fell on a day, and a bonny, bonny day,” 
Near Loch na h-lolaire, 

That Donald and his wee brother Keith 
Fell out and quarreled sair. 


“Oh, what hae ye done to my sword, Keith, 
My sword I loved sae dear?” 

Wee Keith he pointed wi’ baby glee, 
Right into the waters clear! 


Oh, deeply, darkly flows the Loch 
Don pushed the wee one in, 

And little did his fury ken 

What he did then begin. 


Long after Ewen Cameron 

Had brought Keith safe and sound 
From out the waters of that Loch 
Where sae near he had drowned, 


Thrilling escapes and brash, braw deeds 
Grew from that childish prank, 
Ere bonny Archie Cameron 


Of martyrdom deep drank. 


Oh, never a tale was better spun 
From first line to the last, 

Now read it, read it, every one, 
Before more time has passed! 


A LitTLE MoNEY AHEAD 
By Elsie Singmaster (Houghton, Mifflin) 


Plucky, lucky Lila Tryon! 
You are not the girl to cry on 
Someone's shoulder, 
Stronger, bolder, 
When you see dark days ahead. 


No. You set your lips the tighter, 
Though your purse grows ever lighter, 
Then you look—stop 
At a bookshop— 

Presto! There's your daily bread. 


Thus the threatening wolf is muzzled, 
Yet you're naturally puzzled 
On discovering 
People hovering, 
Prying, spying in your wake. 


Why on earth should people spy on 
Literary Lila Tryon? 
Mystery-laden 
Is this maiden— 
Therefore friends with you she'll make. 
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Are You Ready for 


CAMP ANDREE 
The National Girl Scout Camp 


where Girl Scouts gather from all over 
the country for adventures in Girl Scout- 
ing. This camp is situated in the hills 
of Westchester County, thirty miles from 


New York City. 
Open from July 


For Girl Scouts 
From 14 to 18 years of age 
For detailed information, address 
PROGRAM DIVISION 
GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


670 Lexington Avenue 


Ist to September 2nd 


New York, N. Y. 








FREE CATALOG 





Sterling silver or gold plate 





3489 








BASTIAN BROS. CO. 











Either pin. silver plate-- 


lor2 colors enamel, any 3 or4 letters & dates 


Lower Prices on Dozen Lots 
953 BASTIAN BLDG. 





-35f ea. 
50 fea 











ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


















| PRIME REED, Natural and large assortment Col- 
| ored Raffia and accessories, Chair Caning, Rattan, 
| Fibres, Weaving Supplies. Everything for the Hand- 
craft Worker. Set of Charts an Busketry. 


| 130 Beekman Street 


Make this Indian 
Dressing Stool for 


$1 .00 


complete with cane and 
frame, postage prepaid 





AMERICAN REEDCRAFT CORPORATION 
New York City 








You'll be fascinated with the story of it in 













for CAMP HANDICRAFT 


within 100 miles. Leather, Metal, Celluloid, Wood, 
Basketry Supplies for Batik, Rope and Cord. Primitive In- 
‘amp Directors dian Crafts. 


Price List on request. 1931 Handbook and 
instruction Manual ready April (5. $1.00 














HANoicrarr SPECIALTIE 
Tools - Materials - instruction 


SUPPLY SERVICE 





LESTER GRISWOLD 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 





the next issue 
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Doing a Handspring 


You 


can’t 
be 
too 
sure! 


HERE WAS Lillian, gracefully perched on a cir- 

cus stump, her legs prettily arched over her head, 

her lithe body swaying gently as it sought to 
hold its balance until the unforeseen happened! Onc 
little finger slipped and she lost her balance. She came 
tumbling down in an ungainly heap, embarrassed, dis- 
appointed, her act for her troop’s Camp Fund Circus 
spoiled, her arms and legs badly bruised. 


In performing any feat or stunt, there is always a risk, 
always a chance that something may go wrong the very 
last minute, always a hidden, potential danger. 


You can’t be too sure about things! Take the matter of 
money, for instance. You carefully work out a budget 
that seems elastic and all-embracing. It’s positively 
fool-proof you think. You allow room for emergencies 
and provide for expenses called “miscellaneous.” You 
set out confident that you can weather every financial 
storm, every possible pocketbook upheaval in the world. 


Yet, like Lillian, you lose your balance and come down 
with a bang. Something has slipped up. Some little thing, 
some unprovided for expense—perhaps it is a ticket 
for the school play, or gift for your chum, an over-night 
hike, a trip to camp, camp equipment—oh, there are 
ever so many possibilities! 


Insure yourself against that hidden potential danger in 
your budget, that unanticipated expense! Don’t always 
depend on Mother to help you out of your difficulties. 
She has so many other things to think about. Why not 
be self-reliant! You can meet any emergency if you fol- 
low the plan that Betty Brooks has to offer. 


WRITE TO BETTY BROOKS 


Ask her to tell you about the Earn-Your-Own 
Club which offers a pleasant way to provide 
for the times when you can’t be too sure! 


AmeritanGirl 


670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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When Girl Scouts 
Go Tramping 


(Continued from page 31) 


| joyed a delicious Komak Stew on toast. 


“When we were all tucked into bed we 
sang taps, and in a remarkably short time 
it was early morning and we were awake. 

“In the morning, after a nourishing break- 
fast, we had a merry time playing games. 
About two oclock, after a hearty lunch, 
we started our homeward hike. We had had 
a glorious time.” 


These Overnight Hikers Got Wet 
Westfield Girl Scouts are good sports 


Troop Three of the Girl Scouts in West- 
field, Massachusetts went on an overnight 


| hike awhile ago, and seem to have had an 
| awfully good time even if they did get wet. 


Ruth Reinhold writes: 

“Twenty girls from the Indian unit at 
Camp Bonnie Brae (the Springfield Girl 
Scout camp), started out on an overnight 
hike. They planned to start at ten in the 
morning for the opposite shore of the lake. 

“After we arrived and got settled, we 
made spoons and forks. The spoons were 
made of a fresh-water clam shell through 
which we bored a hole and inserted a stick 
for a handle. The fork was made of a 
stick which we slit near the bottom. 

“Everything was all right until bed- 
time, when a storm came up. But although 
we were wet right through this didn’t 
dampen our spirits. 

“After it stopped raining, we were in- 
formed that we were to be rescued. Then 
came the rolling up of wet blankets. After 
much hard work we finally got them down 
to the boats.” 


The World Chalet Is Being Built 


Dame Furse describes the site 


Perhaps some of you are planning longer 
trips than the ones described on these 
pages. Probably those of you who are go- 
ing abroad this summer will be interested 
in visiting the site on which the World 
Chalet in Switzerland is being built. It is 
to be an international camp for Girl Scouts 
and Girl Guides. 

Dame Katharine Furse, a member of the 
World Committee who inspected the site, 
writes: 

“It is in a delightful location, about half 
an hour's walk from the village of Adel- 
boden. There are peasant cottages nearby, 


| and also many forests and streams so that 
| the girls who go to the Chalet can enjoy 


typical lower Alpine country. 
"The architect hopes to be able to begin 


| to build in April, and, if all goes well, the 
| Chalet may be opened before the end of 
the year. 


Adelboden lies about 4,300 feet above 


| the sea and offers good opportunities for 
| winter sports. When I went to see our site 
| early in January, 1 tobogganed back from 


it through the forest on a woodman’'s 
sledge, and there were nice looking nursery 


| slopes for ski-runners quite near the site. 


“I know what a lot of trouble our Swiss 
colleagues took to find the right place and 
we can congratulate them on their choice.” 


Schiaparelli started the vogue for those smart hand-crocheted sweaters— 
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“Its Great 
to be Crazy” 


(Continued from page 16) 
bottom step. From there it was easy. Then 
she turned and helped Bingo and me. 

So far all was well, and we climbed the 
ladder-like stairs, trying each door and 
window as we passed it. But Joe, our 
janitor, is a cautious man, and everything 
was locked. We paused there on the summit 
of the fire-escape and considered ways and 
means. The afternoon was drawing in chill, 
and Bingo sneezed dismally. Scat rattled 
the window frame again. 

“I'd just as soon bust that window as 
not,” she muttered desperately. “I've just 
got to get that poster tonight. You know 
what Cappy’ll say if it isn’t ready!” 

“Steer yourself,” I reasoned with her. 
“She'll say lots worse if you go to break- 
ing windows. How about shinning up the 
roof from here?” 

We were standing on a platform which 
sort of cut into the roof like a dormer, if 
you know what I mean. It looked perfectly 
possible for us to hoist ourselves up from 
the railing of the platform to the roof, and 
this we proceeded to do. We hugged 
the roof as close as possible though, for we 
felt conspicuous up there on the sky line. 


Boom, boom, oh it’s great to be crazy, 
Boom, boom, oh it’s great to be crazy, 
Giddy and foolish all day long, 

Boom, boom, oh it’s great to be wild. 


Scatter was at it again, and Bingo and 
I joined her, pepped up by the adventure. 

Up, up we crawled, until we reached the 
skylight over the hall, and as luck would 
have it, it wasn’t locked. Scat pulled it open 
and dropped herself onto the floor beside 
the stair railing. I followed her. Bingo 
started to come after me, but her skirt 
caught on a loose nail in the roof or some- 
thing and she drew back to untangle it. 

Scat and I stood by the bannister wait- 
ing for her, and, as we lurked there in the 
twilight of the landing, our hearts suddenly 
stood still, for distinctly could we hear 
the click of a door key in the front door 
three flights down. The door was flung 
wide with a bang and we heard Janey’s 
pleasant voice saying: 

“Did you leave it in the coat closet, 
Professor Woolman? No, it’s no trouble 
at all. I'm glad to help you out.” 

“Woolly Boy!” Scat gasped." And Janey!" 

“He must have left his coat behind him,’’ 
I whispered. ‘He'll probably go right out.” 

Scat nodded silently. Then she looked 
aloft. 

“Bingo, stay where you are,” she called 
as loudly as she dared, but she was too late 
for Bingo had already launched herself 
through the opening of the skylight above 
us. Horror-struck we watched her descent, 
appalled by the sight that met our eyes, 
for as Bingo jumped, hxr foot hit against 
a large laundry basket full of clean linen 
that stood on a table close by the stair rail- 
ing. The force of the kick tumbled it over- 
board and a snow storm of towels descended 
upon the heads of Janey and Woolly Boy 
where they stood in the lower hall. 

Scatter was the first to recover herself 
in this awful predicament. With enormous 
presence of mind she herded the paralyzed 
Bingo and me (Continued on page 49) 
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A “red-letter” summer 


...Or just average? 
NOW is your chance to decide 


NLY one month to go. One month 

before it’s time to haul out tennis 
rackets and bathing suits. So if you want 
a bang-up summer—a vacation crammed 
with good times—you've got to get in 
first class condition right now! 

Set yourself this health goal for the 
month of May: no colds, no sore throats, 
no little ailments to sap strength and 
shorten wind! Guard against these** spoil 
sports’’ the way star athletes do. Wash 
hands frequently—always before meals 
—with Lifebuoy, the germ-removing 
toilet soap. 

This simple precaution will help pro- 
tect you against all the 27 germ diseases 
which the Life Extension Institute says 
may be spread by hands. For Lifebuoy’s 
abundant, creamy, antiseptic lather re- 
moves germs as well as dirt. 


For a finer complexion 


This same gentle, pore-purifying lather 
makes complexions smoother, clearer— 
more radiantly lovely! Prevents embar- 
rassing body odor, too. Its fresh, extra- 
clean, hygienic scent—that vanishes as 
you rinse—tells you Lifebuoy’s the soap 
for the outdoor girl! 


The Lifebuoy Wash-upChart will help 


you make May a record health month. 
For with this gay, orange-and-red score 
card hanging on your bathroom door, 
you simply can’t forget to wash hands! 

Fill out and mail the coupon below. 
You'll receive a trial cake of Lifebuoy as 
well as the Wash up Chart. And both 
are free! 








ACTUAL 
SIZE 
8x 10%" 











1 ( 
} Lever Brothers Co., Dept. 335 ; 
4 Cambridge, Mass. ' 
] Please send me a Lifebuoy ““Wash-up”’ Chart ; 
: and trial cake of Lifebuoy— both free! i 

i 
: ' 
t Name ‘ 
t ' 
‘ : 
; Address : 
} ‘ 
rT City. State. ' 
H \ 


LIFEBUOY 


* FOR: FACE: 





“PROTECTS HEALTH 








Next month Helen Perry Curtis tells how to 






LiFEBUOY 
me STOPS BODY ODOR 


make one yourself 


* HANDS - BATH - 
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new FRESHY FROCKS 


for the 
Sport Season 


at $1.95 


Style 2381—Wide Wale piqué with 
colored dots of red, blue and green on 
white ground. Sizes: |! to 19 Juniors; 
12 to 20 Misses; 12x to 16x Intermediate. 


Style 2363—Piqué trimmed with pearl 
buttons. In maize, copen, nile, peach 
and white. Sizes: || to 19 Juniors; 12 
to 20 Misses; 12x to 16x Intermediate. 


SS 


(ES 
SS 
MXM QQ 


AX 


Style 2397—White broadcloth with wide 
patent leather belts in red, green and 
blue. Sizes: 11 to 19 Juniors; 12 to 20 
Misses; 12x to 16x Intermediate. 


SS 
MOY 


Style 2377—Printed cotton pongee. 
Backgrounds of rose, blue and green 
with white figured design and white 
collar. Sizes: 11 to 17 Juniors; 12 to 


* 
20 Misses; 12x to 16x Intermediate. nO. 


“ 23970) 


You will find a complete showing of styles in your proper size at your favorite 
dealers. Write us for our new spring book of styles. 


The 
Goldman Baer Co. 


“Makers of Official Girl Scout Uniforms” 
32 S. Paca St. Baltimore, Md. 
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The Funniest Joke I 

Have Heard This Month 


Habitual Picnickers 


Two little girls were talking. One 
said to the other: “Aren’t ants foolish 
little things? They work and work, 
and never play.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” 
replied the other. “Every time I go 
on a picnic they seem to be there.” — 
Sent by VERA PAULINE RoEDE, Hud- 
son Heights, New Jersey. 








Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 
































Such is Life 


FRESHMAN (writing home): How do you 
spell “financially” ? 

SopH: “F-i-n-a-n-c-i-a-l-l-y”’, and there 
are two r’s in embarrassed.—Sent by Mo- 
ZELLE HORNBURG, Proctor, Texas. 


She Knew Her Nature Lore 


A Tenderfoot was on her first hike and 
found an unopened chestnut burr on the 
ground, and called to her captain: 

“Oh, look, Captain! I found a porcu- 
pine’s egg.”’—Sent by Assy Deeg, Bruns- 
wick, Missouri. 


Father, Mother and little Tommy were 
in a street car. Mother and Tommy had se- 
cured seats, but poor Father had to stand. 

“Tommy,” said his mother, “doesn’t it 
pain you to see your poor father reaching 
for a strap?” 

“Only at home, Mother,” came his quick 
reply.—Sent by JEAN WILLIAMS, Islip, New 
York. 


Much More Powerful 


First MAN: An ant can carry four times 
its own weight in cake or bread crumbs. 

SECOND MAN: That's nothing. A bumble 
bee can lift a three hundred pound man 
right up into the air—Sent by Daisy Fit- 
LENWORTH, Britt, lowa. 


Don’t overlook the “When Is a Girl Good Looking?” Contest— 
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“It's Great to be Crazy” 


(Continued from page 47) 
into the back room that opens onto 
the fire-escape. There was no time to 
climb back through the skylight again and 
she staked her all on being able to open 
the window onto the platform. Her luck 
held. As she snapped the window catch 
back we could hear the excited voices of 
Janey and Woolly Boy on the stairs, and 
as we fled through the window and closed 
it behind us, agony was piled on agony, 
for to our ears came the unmistakable yelps 
of Guffin going into action below. 

We fairly tumbled down the fire-escape 
. and off its lower end, for, of course, that 
would be the first place that anyone would 
look for escaping marauders. Then we 
rushed to safety around the corner. 

Above us lights had flashed on in the 
building in the zoo. lab., and we could see 
someone hastening back and forth on some 
busy errand. Guffin’s shrieks continued un- 
abated for a while, and then all was still. 

“This seems queer to me,” quoth Scat- 
ter at last. “I'm going to get that poster 
and find out what it’s all about.” 

She gave us no time to argue the point, 
but simply stuck her hands into her 
pocket and sauntered around to the front 
door as calm as if she were just arriving 
at school in the morning. 

As we went up the front steps we were 
almost bowled over by the hasty exit of 
our Woolly Boy. He tore past us with 
never a word. 

‘“‘Mysteriouser and mysteriouser,” mur- 
mured Scat. 

And bold as a brass monkey, the girl 
stalked through the drift of towels on the 
front hall, and strode up the stairs to the 
zoo. lab., Bingo and I at her heels. At the 
door of the lab., she stopped stock still, and 
we could tell by the expression of her back 
that she was frozen with horror at the sight 
that met her eyes. We crowded close be- 
hind her. This time it was the worst, the 
very worst. Although how we were con- 
nected with the mess was not yet clear in 
our minds. For this is what we gazed upon: 

The zoo. lab., afloat with water and Guf- 
fin sitting in the midst of the flood, with 
one large paddy paw placed upon a big bull- 
frog, his head bent low over his prize, his 
bushy face wrinkled in pleased amazement. 
Around him other frogs hopped and 
splashed in the waste of waters. Kneeling 
beside the lake was Janey, making a brave 
effort to sop it up with sundry cloths. 


When Is a Girl 


(Continued from page 27) 

if your letter is selected by Miss Cades 
(who will act as judge) as one of the two 
best submitted. You had better start think- 
ing about the subject at once, for all en- 
tries must be mailed by May twenty-fifth 
to be eligible for the contest. Do not 
write more than three hundred words. 
Every reader of THE AMERICAN GIRL is 
eligible. 

As for the prizes—the first will be a 
bureau set—comb, brush and mirror—to 
match the color of your bedroom, whether 
it be blue, yellow, green or lavender. The 


Scatter recovered herself and set about 
catching frogs and returning them to their 
jac which was overturned in the sink. 
Janey wasn’t the least surprised to see us 
apparently. 

Guffin removed his paw from the frog 
and it leaped away from him. Scatter re- 
covered it and thrust it among its comrades. 

Janey sat back on her heels and re- 
garded him. And we got up from our 
completed job and waited for the storm 
to break. 

“You know, girls,” Janey remarked, 
“that Guffin dog of yours is a hero and 
should have a reward for today’s work.” 

We looked sideways at each other. 

“Yes,” she went on. “It was Guffin that 
discovered the flood in here and it was 
Guffin that tried to pick up the frogs after 
Professor Woolman rushed off and left 
me alone with this mess. By the way what 
did you do to him this afternoon? He 
seems very much put out and I'm afraid 
that he will refuse to come here again.” 

There was a twinkle in Janey’s eye. 
Could she feel as we did about him? 

We muttered inanely and then Scatter 
asked a sensible question. 

“How come the flood, Miss Madison?” 
she asked. 

“In some strange way,” answered Janey 
with a twinkle in her eye and a gurgle in 
her voice, “that clothes basket out there 
became dislodged, and as it fell it caught 
on the old fashioned water shut-off in the 
stairway that controls the flow of the 
water in this room. Some careless person 
had left a spigot open in the sink, and the 
rush of water upset the frog jar and 
streamed all over the floor.” 

“Oh,” we murmured very low, for light 
had dawned, although the axe had not yet 
fallen. 

“And now,” said Janey in a dismissing 
sort of tone, “I think it’s time that you girls 
collect whatever you want here and get on 
your way home. And by the way, I think 
that from now on Miss Mason will take your 
zoology class in Professor Woolman’s 
place. It’s right in line with her Girl Scout 
work after all.” 

And as Scatter leaped lightly upstairs to 
get her poster, we could hear her caroling 
gaily: 

Boom, boom, oh it’s great to be crazy! 

Boom, boom, oh it’s great to be crazy, 

Giddy and foolish all day long, 

Boom, boom, oh it's great to be wild! 


Good Looking? 


second will be a manicure set that will 
make it easy to give your nails the care 
that Miss Cades will describe in one of her 
forthcoming articles. In addition, the two 
prize-winning letters will be published in 
THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

Remember—write not more than three 
hundred words on the subject “When Is a 
Girl Good Looking?” ; put your name and 
address at the top of the first page of your 
letter, and mail it before May twenty-fifth 
to the Good Looks Contest, THE AMERICAN 
Girt, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
New York. 


Send in your entry after reading the rules on page twenty-seven 
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Q Lo dresses 


for old! 


There’s no magic to it. Just 
wash last summer’s frocks with 
Fels-Naptha. Its extra help will 
freshen them beautifully. 
Fels-Naptha, you see, brings you 
two cleaners—good golden soap 
and plentiful naptha, combined 
in one big bar. Together, they 
get clothes thoroughly, sweetly 
clean—and they do it without 
hard rubbing. Mother will cer- 
tainly welcome this extra help 
for all her washing and cleaning. 
Ask her to get Fels-Naptha. 


FELS-NAPTHA 
The golden bar with the clean naptha odor 
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Beautiful things can 
be made by 
Tooling Leather— 


For materials see the latest 
Girl Scout Supply Depart- 
ment Catalogue. 


CAMP DIRECTORS 
are invited to send for the booklet, 
“Leathercraft in Camp.” 
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Girls! Face the Summer Vacation 
With Plenty of Money 
It's Easy With 
Osborne Benefit Pencils 


An original, Copyrighted, Money-raising 
stunt for Girl Scouts and Troops 


Write for Large Illustrated Folder 


Free souvenir mailed to all Girl Scout 
Leaders giving name and number of troop. 
THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 
Lock Drawer G. Camden, New York 





BASS \ 
MOCCL 


Not only for camp f 


INS 


and active 
sports wear but wherever sport 
clothes are the thing, your foot- 
wear is correct if you wear Bass 
Genuine Moccasins. There are 
many attractive and authentic 
styles for every outdoor occasion 
and you'll simply marvel at the 
soft flexibility and unequalled com- 


fort of these Genuine Moccasins. 


Write for Free “Booklet showing the 

many “Bass styles and telling why 

Genuine Moccasins are different 
from ordinary footwear. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


513 Main Street Wilton, Maine 








FREE catalogs and expert advice on 
/ ALL Boys’ or Girls’ camps in U.S. (also 
boarding schools catalogs free). Learn 
comparative ratings. State Chartered 
Information Bureau. No fees. 
Address :— Nf 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS Yi, 
ASSOCIATION $m 
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Mystery at Shadylawn 


(Continued from page 26) 
were times when I could have slapped you. 
But that’s over. I think you’re one of the 
nicest girls I've ever known.” 

Gloria and Marjorie grinned at each 
other, and felt closer than they had ever 
been before. 

“I'd like to go down and tell Mr. Jack- 
son about Mary's dress,” Marjorie said. 
“He ought to know the truth.” 

But Gloria shook her head. 

“I know where Mary got the dress,” she 
said with a slight frown, “but I don't 
know where she went when we went into 
Washington that day, and I don’t know 
what she had in that package. She acted 
mighty mysteriously this morning when 
Margaret Howes came to tell us something 
had happened. Mary looked as white as a 
sheet. I don’t think it has anything to do 
with the letter, but just the same I think 
we'd better clear it up before we go to 
Mr. Jackson.” 

The door burst open and Mary Hopkins 
came in. 

Marjorie got to her feet and went to 
meet her. She put her hands on the small, 
thin shoulders that seemed so fragile. 

“Mary, you’ve got to tell us where you 
went that day when you went to Wash- 
ington with Gloria and Miss Harrigan, 
and you've got to tell us why you were so 
frightened this morning when Margaret 
Howes told us something had happened. 
Miss Hunter thinks you know something 
about the lost letter. She’s been to Mr. 
Jackson with a lot of ideas. Among them 
is the fact that you had a new dress for 
the dance, but Gloria has cleared that up 
for me. The only thing that worries us 
now is what you had in that mysterious 
flat parcel you took in with you, and why 
you took your coat to cover it—” 

Mary listened attentively. 

“I'll tell you everything,” she said. “It 
isn’t a secret any more. Miss Harrigan and 
Captain White were married that day and 
I went with them. That's why I carried my 
best coat. I wanted to keep it from getting 
wrinkled, and besides I had a picture of 
Captain White that belonged to Mildred, 
wrapped in that parcel and I didn’t want 
any of you to ask me what it was, because 
I can’t lie very well and you'd have been 
sure to find out. We went into town to- 
gether, left Gloria and went directly to the 
minister's. Captain White and Donald 
Bryce met us there. Then we had a little 
party, just the four of us together, and 
Don brought some cake for the bride and 
some candy for me. We had lots of fun. 
Then we came back and met Glory. I was 
dying to tell you all, but Mildred Harrigan 
thought it best to wait until after the 
dance. She wasn’t quite sure how Madame 
Brunnell would take it, but it turned out 
all right. Madame Brunnell went down to 
Bermuda, and she doesn’t know. When she 
arrives, there will be a cable from Captain 
White. 

“Does Mr. Jackson know that Miss Har- 
rigan is married?” Marjorie demanded sud- 
denly. 

“Nobody knows anything. You're the 
first I've told. Mildred gave me permission 
just a few minutes ago to tell you because 
she knew that I was dying to, but she 


asked me to ask you not to tell anyone 
else until later,’ Mary Hopkins answered. 

“Mr. Jackson thinks that Captain White 
stole the letter,’ Marjorie told her bluntly. 
“He saw him leave the dance—a little 
early, you remember—” 

“Of course he left early. So did Mildred. 
Donald Bryce drove them out to Wash- 
ington in his car. But they came back this 
morning,” Mary explained. 

“Well, that’s that!’ Marjorie said. “But 
the fact still remains that Miss Hunter sus- 
pects you and Mr. Jackson suspects Cap- 
tain White. Both these things can be 
cleared up after the news of the wedding 
becomes known. However, in the mean- 
time the letter is still lost! Where is the 
real thief?” 

“I think I ought to go down and tell 
Miss Hunter and Mr. Jackson about the 
dress, Mary,” Gloria said slowly. ‘That 
will let you out that much.” 

“But it will throw more suspicion on 
Captain White,” Marjorie pointed out, 
“and we can’t tell about his marriage. It 
isn’t our secret.” 

Mary Hopkins had been staring into the 
fire all this time. Now she got to her feet 
and faced her two roommates. 

“Listen, girls,” she said in a firm little 
voice. “I’m not going to let you go down 
and tell Mr. Jackson anything, Gloria. I’m 
going to bear the brunt of this for a while. 
It won't hurt me. If the real thief thinks 
I'm suspected, it will make him or her a 
little careless. We can’t afford to tell about 
the Whites’ marriage, because it might 
make a lot of trouble and Mildred is 
anxious to keep her job here for another 
year. So you see it’s important that Mr. 
Jackson and Madame Brunnell should be 
handled diplomatically. If we go and tell 
everything, it will make Mr. Jackson fu- 
rious. He’s not going to like finding out 
about Mildred’s marriage anyway. Let's let 
Miss Hunter think I'm guilty for a while, 
and Mr. Jackson have his suspicions of Cap- 
tain White. That will leave us free to try 
to clear up the mystery.” 

Marjorie jumped up and ran over and 
threw her arms around Mary. 

“You're right, Mary. We'll turn our 
hands to it. I haven't the faintest idea 
where to start, but we'll find a way.” 

Mary nodded and smiled a little du- 
biously. 

“I hope we clear it up soon. I don’t 
think I’m going to like having Miss Hunter 
treating me like a thief. She’s bad enough 
when she’s not suspicious.” 

“It'll be hard for a while,” Marjorie 
agreed. “If it gets too bad, we'll simply tell 
all. It's a go then! Come on, Gloria; let's 
get the telephoning over. Want to come 
along, Mary? We're going to the vil- 
lage.” 

“You're not going to telephone to War- 
ren now, are you?’ Gloria asked as they 
swung down the street together, arm in arm. 

“You bet I am! I'm going to tell him 
to sell Donald the idea of coming to the 
house-party I'm going to have over New 
Year's Eve. You two will come, won't 
you?” Marjorie laughed. 

“Of course we will, and I'll have the new 
dress to wear,” Mary said with a smile. 

An hour or two later the Three Bears 


Who took the precious letter in “Mystery at Shadylawn” ?— 
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were sitting before the fire. They were re- 
laxed and tired from their crisp walk and 
were reading when Miss Hunter yom 
on the door and without waiting for them 
to answer threw wide the door and strode | 
into the room. 

“So here you are,” 
ing, unpleasant voice. 

The three girls stood up politely and | 
Marjorie asked Miss Hunter if she would | 


she said in her rasp- 


sit down for a while, but she shook her head. | 


“I wanted to know where you were,” 
she said and without another word but with 


a dark look at Mary she stalked out of the | 


room again, her nose in the air. 


“How long is she going to keep that 


up?” Marjorie demanded. 

Mary shivered a little, as though a cold 
wind had suddenly blown across her. 

“I wonder if it’s going to be as easy to 
solve this mystery and get me out of this 
mess as we think?” she said in a low voice. 

The door was opened cautiously and 
Sarah Pugh came in. She seemed more 
ghost-like than ever and when she came to 
the fire, Mary instinctively drew back from 
the look in the pale blue eyes. 

“Miss Hunter was just in our room,” 
Sarah began, 


rubbing her thin hands to- | 
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A knife you ‘ll like 


OODLES of things to do before 
you gather around the camp _ 
Tent pegs to cut. Sticks to shar 
... for hot-dog and marshm oar 
roasts. Bottles and cans to open. 
Holes to bore in leather, or wood. 
| You'll find many other jobs for 
your sturdy Remington knife. 
It’s official, too .. . approved b 
your National Headquarters. Ask 
| fora Remington Official Girl Scout 
Knife. Look for the Scout Symbol 
and the name “Remington” on the 
blades. Accept no other, for Rem- 
ington knives are made of the finest 
steel. Blades are sharp, and —y 
sharp a long time. Two —_— 
numbers are illustrated here. 
Remington Cutlery Works, 949 
Barnum Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 





gether and bending closer to the flames. | 


“She told me of her suspicions, Mary. I 
thought I'd come and tell you that she said 
she had every intention of putting us on 


our guard. She said we should be careful | 


of our things—she was nasty, as only she 
can be nasty. I just wanted to tell you that 
Margaret Howes and Vivian Grant and I 
know that you haven't a thing to do with 
it, Mary. It's this room. The curse work- 


ing—I told you something would happen | 


to you. I'm sorry.” 


Marjorie jumped up. She was furious. | 


“I'll put a stop to that gossiping female 
right now!” 


things about Mary! She's got no right to 


talk like that about my roommate and I'm | 


going to find her and tell her so!” 

She started to the door, but Gloria called 
to her. 

“You've got nothing to go on, 
in a cold voice. “Miss Hunter is doing what 
she considers is her duty—” 

Marjorie stopped in sheer surprise and 
turned to look at Gloria; in that fleeting 
second she saw Gloria drop one lid over 
her eye and Marjorie, recognizing it as a 
signal, returned slowly to the fire. Sarah 
Pugh hadn't missed anything, except 
Gloria’s wink. She spoke again, her voice 
sounding colorless and flat, but with all 
that, it might have been the voice of fate. 

“Mary may or may not have done it,” 
she said, “but if she did or didn’t, it is 
the room that has got her into this trouble. 
I told you that. You can’t blame me. I told 
you.” 

“Why should anybody blame you?” 
Marjorie asked in genuine surprise. ‘Mary's 
in a tight place, I'll grant you that. But 
don’t go off on that fool line about the 


” 


room being cursed. Why, we've disproved | 


that in the last few months. We've been 
wonderfully happy here.” 

“We were, too, in the beginning,” 
said in her flat voice. 

Mary Hopkins was sitting like one 
turned to stone. Her face was drained of 
all color; her eyes were immense and black 
as midnight. (Continued on page 52) 


Sarah 


she cried, stamping her foot. | 
“The idea of her telling everybody such | 


she said | 
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ON WELLFLEET 


Each day’s program a surprise:—a three- 
day cruise, an overnight sailing trip, 
dramatics, “crew suppers” on the 
beach,—an eight weeks adventure. 
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Ages:—eleven years and over. 
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Lucile Rogers (Captain Troop 
12), 24 Parkside Road, Provi- 
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z MODERN SANITATION 


2-16. Moderate rate. 


; and Boston. 1200 feet ny sea level. 
.» under careful supervision. Sleeping cabins. 
#. tentien. Excellent staff. Three Divisions: Ages 4-8 


Write = catalog to Miss A. 
Bing 


CAMP MERRYWOLD 


WINTHROP, ME. 


For Girls 10-18. Real camping 
in the Maine woods. All activi- 
ties. The Director, Marjorie S. 
Kirk, has had long experience 
in Girl Scouting as a Local 
Director and a Camp Director. 








On Lake Wendin, Ps 7 Gass. 


Year. Near New York 
All water sports 
Individual at- 
-8; 8-12; 
Horsebac - included. 
Roberts. Director 


riding 


wrence Farms East, Mt Kisco, N.Y. 
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| 
HORTICULTURE 
FOR WOMEN 
FLoricuLture, Lanpscare Desicn, 
Fruit Growinc, Povtry, ETC. 
Two-year Diploma Course begins September 15th. 
Excellent positions open to graduates. 
Short Summer Course, August 3rd to 29th. 


| Address, Pa. 








CAMP STRAWD ERMAN 


In the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 
For Girls 10-18, Real Girl Scout camping on a 145 
acre mountain farm, rich in pioneer traditions, in 
the foothills of the Alleghenies. Horseback riding, 
swimming, hiking, nature study. Limited to 40. 
Reasonable rates. Cabins. Experienced leaders. 
For information address 
MARGARET V. HOFFMAN, Woodstock, Virginie 





The Director, Box BB, Ambler, 
Girls 


SWASTIKA 5:: 


A camp on Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. 


Alt. 1800 feet. Mt. Monadnock region. Screened 
cabins, modern sanitation. All activities. Motor- 
boat, gymnasium, riding and trips included in $200 
season fee. Councillor training course for girls over 18 
yg $100 season. Appointments to see camp movies. 


E. E. Hodgdon {Fomety Girl Scout Captain) 
si Garfield St., Cambridge, Massachusetts 








CAMP WA LU HI YI 


Girl Scout Camp on Lower Twin Lake 
Palisade Interstate Park, near Central Valley,N.Y. 
Managed by Nutley Girl Scout Council 
Swimming, boating, nature-lore, pioneering and 
handcraft. Registered nurse and dietician. 
Rate $12.00 per week. For further information 
write Miss Flora Louden, 7 Church Street, 

Nutley, N. J 

















Don’t miss the surprise ending in the final instalment next month 





A Knife for All 
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‘he ULSTER 


OFFICIAL 


GIRL SCOUT KNIFE 


A Girl Scout’s workshop is all outdoors, with the 
blue sky for a roof and the far distant horizon for 
walls. To get the most out of Nature’s glorious 
workshop, she must’ go into it with proper equip- 
ment. With nothing but an Ulster Official Knife 
any resourceful Girl Scout can prepare food and 
shelter and have the thrilling fun of practicing 


Scouting in its truest sense. 


The Ulster Knife has a good sharp blade for cut- 
ting shavings to start a fire and to make broiling 
sticks after you have a bed of glowing coals. An effi- 
cient can opener will open your can of beans, hash 
or what have you. A leather punch, a screw driver 
and a bottle cap lifter complete this workmanlike 
handful of tools that every Girl Scout needs. 


A Girl Scout should also be interested 
in value and quality. For this reason, the 
Ulster Knife is made and priced to satisfy 
her most exacting standards. The handle 
of fine stag, which bears the official trefoil, 
the gleaming tools of well tempered steel 
and the precision workmanship make this 
knife an article of rare craftsmanship. It 
is sold and endorsed by the National Girl 
Scout Equipment Department or at good 
stores and it bears the unqualified guar- 
antee of the manufacturers. 


Tue Utster Knire Works 
Dwight Divine & Sons, Inc. 
Ellenville, New York 


THESE BOATS KNOW 
HOW TO BEHAVE! 


Tuts Old Town won't cut capers 
when she’s loaded extra heavy. Steady 
as an ox—but swift as a swallow! 
Safety, speed, economy, and durabil- 
ity are yours in an Old Town. Extra- 
rigid ribs and keel. Strongly braced 
stern to hold the weight of a motor. 
No vibration or shaking. No caulking, 
either. The non-leak, seamless canvas- 
covering can’t open up! 

Free catalog shows all models and 
prices. Also rowboats; canoes; ding- 
hies, big, fast, all-wood, outboard 
family-boats; and speedy step-planes. 
Write today. Old Town Canoe Co., 
205 Fourth St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 











$1.00 
Indian Symbol Kracelet— 
Silver with Interpretations 
THE WIGWAM Colo. Springs, Colo. 








T REQUIRES no special 
skill to make useful and 
attractive articles from leath- 
er—bridge cases, desk sets, 
sewing kits, covers, 
writing folios, bill folds, 
handbags, coin purses, book 
ends, ete. Graton & Knight 
furnish distinctive craft 


Outdoors 


CRAFT” 


leathers cut to shape or in 
whole skins, also tools, pat- 
terns, designs and other ac- 
cessories. Send 50 cents 
for 124 page ‘‘Leathercraft’’ 
Instruction Book and 1931 
Supplement. For 1931 Sup- 
plement only, send 10 
cents. 


Address: Department D31 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


orcester, Mass. 
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CASH’S NAMES are the 
safest, most economical 
They identify positively. 


Order from your dealer or write. 
TRIAL OFFER—Send 10c for one 


dozen of your own first 
name woven in fast 
thread on fine cam- 
bric tape. 


J. & J. Cash, Inc. 


14st St., So. Norwalk, Conn. 
or 6433 So. Gramercy Place, 


Los Angeles, Cal. or 
21 GrayStreet, Belleville, Ont. 





where you can keep them safe and en- 


joy them always. 
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ngs 100 and samples to try. 


Dept. 4H. ENGEL MFG. CO 
18 P4711 N. Clark St., Chicago 
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Mystery at Shadylawn 
(Continued from page 51) 


“The room!” she said in a flat voice. 
“The room! I forgot about the curse! Oh, 
suppose there is something to it, and I 
can’t get out of this mess? Oh, what am 
I going to do?” 


What has happened so far in the story 


Marjorie Ross, Gloria Vanderpool and 
Mary Hopkins meet informally on the train 
that is taking them to Shadylawn, a board- 
ing school in Virginia, where later they 
find that they are to be roommates. Gloria 
and Marjorie are rather wealthy, but it has 
been a struggle for Mary’s Aunt Peggy, 
back in Kansas, to send her to school at all. 

The girls’ first callers are three former 
occupants of the suite they occupy, who 
have refused to take the rooms again be- 
cause of the curse they felt hung over those 
rooms. Each of the girls had suffered from 
it. Madame Brunnell, the head of the 
school, tells the Three Bears, as the girls 
call themselves, to put no faith in this 
story, however. While the girls are talking 
with Madame Brunnell, Gloria notices a 
valuable old letter hanging in a frame on 
the wall, and asks Madame Brunnell if she 
is not afraid to leave it so unprotected. 
Madame Brunnell replies that although it 
is worth forty thousand dollars, few people 
know its value. 

After they have been in the school a few 
days the Three Bears overhear Miss Har- 
rigan, the most popular of the teachers, 
telling Mr. Jackson, who is the business 
manager of the school, that she cannot 
marry him because she loves Dick White, 
although she knows the latter is poor, and 
in spite of the fact that she has suffered 
all her life from the lack of money, and 
that she would give anything to have some 
right then. 

Just before Christmas a dance is scheduled 
at the school. Gloria is very much upset be- 
cause her father refuses to give her money 
for a new dress, and Mary is down- 
hearted because the dress she planned to 
wear has unaccountably disappeared. They 
both make a mysterious trip to Washington 
with Miss Harrigan without confiding in 
Marjorie, and the night of the dance ap- 
pear in new dresses. During the evening 
Donald Bryce, a friend of Marjorie’s 
brother, suddenly leaves the party on a 
signal from Captain Dick White, much to 
the surprise of his friends. 

The next morning all the girls in the 
school are requested to meet with Madame 
Brunnell in the drawing-room. When 
Mary, who is in bed, hears that, she gives 
a startled cry and dives under the bed- 
clothes. She refuses to tell Marjorie what 
the matter is, however. Marjorie, thinking 
of the new dress, of Mary’s obvious worry, 
and of Donald Bryce’s queer departure 
from the dance, is frightened. 

On the way down to the drawing-room 
Marjorie takes her two roommates’ arms 
and says, laughingly, ““No matter what hap- 
pens or how badly the curse works, let's 
not forget that we're the Three Bears and 
that we'll stand and fall together!” But 
neither of the girls answers, and, looking 
from one to the other, she is surprised to 
notice that Gloria’s face is as white and 
drawn as Mary’s. 


You'll love Tad Lafferty, the heroine of the new serial by Lenora Mattingly Weber— 
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HE LATEST information from Wash- 

ington tells us that the proposed series 
of postage stamps to be issued in com- 
memoration of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of George Washington's birth will not 
appear before the first of next January. It 
has been decided to issue twelve different 
stamps on that day and the denominations 
will be from one-half cent to ten cents, 
inclusive. It seems as though this new 
series, instead of being just a commemora- 
tive issue, will become a permanent series 
and thus supersede the postage stamps 
which we are now using throughout the 
country. 

The issuance of this series of stamps is, 
of course, the most important news of the 
entire philatelic world. Never has the De- 
partment at Washington planned a set of 
stamps so carefully, and 
every collector in the 
world is hoping that the 
stamps will do justice 
to the Father of our 
Country. 


In our last column I 
told you of the new 
international air mail 
route between the United 
States and Canada which 
went into operation on 
February second. Winni- 
peg used the most attrac- 

: tive cachet we have seen 
in a long time and we illustrate it here 
this month. If you did not get any of 
these first flight covers, the writer of this 
column has a few on hand which he will 
be glad to send you at twenty-five cents 
- apiece. 


SS ES Uh] 


z British Guiana has decided to commemo- 
S rate the centenary of the union of the three 
a provinces of Demerara, Berbice and Esse- 
°) quibo of British Guiana into one colony 
by the issue of a special set of postage 
e stamps which will probably be put on sale 
e during the next few months. 
n 
S In Iraq a new issue of thirteen values, 
1- delicately engraved, has just appeared. They 
at are printed on script watermarked paper 
Z and all the values bear the portrait of King 
y; Feisal. The eight anna values are somewhat 
re smaller than the usual British Colony size 
and have a portrait of King Feisal in 
m European dress. “Iraq”, in English, appears 
AS in the upper left corner, “Postage”, also in 
p- English, on the left side, and the denomina- 
fs tion value in the lower left corner. On the 
id corresponding right side are the same in- 
ut scriptions in Arabic. 
1g The one rupee to the ten rupee are in 
to square format somewhat larger and a little 
ad more ornate, and have a slightly different 


portrait of the king, also in European 














When Stamps Ate Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


dress. The twenty-five rupee value is a 
large upright stamp with the king in na- 
tive dress. The designs are very pleasing 
and the colors attractive. 


India, too, has issued a new series of 
stamps which is a very beautiful set of six 
values. This is the long-promised com- 
memorative series issued to celebrate the 
“Inauguration of New Delhi 1931.” They 
are horizontal oblong pictorials with King 
George in crown and coronation robe set 
in a medallion at the right on each value 
except the one rupee. On this stamp King 
George has the central place. At the left 
is a building of importance, well designed 
and attractive. “India Postage” is in the 
label across the top, “Inauguration of New 
Delhi 1931” across the bottom, and the 
figure of value in the 
lower left corner. 

The stamps were print- 
ed at Nasik on multiple 
watermarked paper. The 
denominations are: one 
quarter anna, orange 
brown and pale green 
showing the gateway and 
fortress of Purana Quila; 
one half anna, sage green 
and lilac picturing the 
war memorial arch; one 


violet rose with an illus- 
tration of the Council 
House; two annas, dull blue and sage 
green showing the viceroy’s house; three 
annas, claret and brown carrying a pic- 
ture of the Secretariat. The one rupee, 
dull violet and sage green, is a more dis- 
tant view of the Secretariat used as a back- 
ground for the king’s portrait. The stamps 
were placed on sale late in February and 
it was announced that their use was to be 
limited to one month. I am attempting to 
secure some of these stamps for you, but 
it is impossible to be sure that they can be 
obtained. If you want to have them in your 
collection, send me your name immediately. 
If we can obtain the stamps, we will 
advise you as soon as we know definitely 
about them. 


Note: Next month there will be pub- 
lished in this space a hobby article written 
by one of our readers. You will certainly 
be interested in it, so watch this space. And 
if you have a hobby about which you want 
to tell AMERICAN GIRL readers, send it 


along to us and we will try to fit it into” 


an early issue if we have room for it. We 
are always looking for contributions of this 
sort from our AMERICAN GIRL readers, so 
if you- have a hobby that you find interest- 
ing, write a little account of it and send 
it in. 


anna, pale brown and | 





Don’t miss the first instalment of this adventurous story beginning next month! 
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ILLUSTRATED ALBUM & 
BIG STAMP PACKET 12c 


Send 10c (coin) and 2c stamp for the VIKING 
SPECIAL STAMP ALBUM. Holds nearly 1,000 
Stamps. Places for U. S. Commems. Fully illus- 
trated. Sizes 5 x 7%. All purchasers GIVEN 
Argonaut Stamp Club membership, Club Pin, perf. 
gauge. Big stamp packet. 
ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 

Dept. 7V New Canaan, Conn. 


STAMPS AT LESS THAN 1/20 


CATALOGUE FOR GIRL SCOUTS 
1,000 diff. stamps catalogued $26.00—$1.00 
500 diff. stamps none 13.00— .50 
300 diff. stamps catalogued 7.00— x4 
200 diff. stamps catalogued 5.00— 
Approvals upon request. New $e page catalogue FREE 
with each order. Miss Vos will be glad to answer any 
inquiries regarding your stamp collection. 
Address Sylvia Vos, Dept. 9, Vossun Stamp Exchange 
820 Eighth Avenue, New York 


WORLD'S rae eee TRIANGLE 


iuetrated). Wnts und the ow 5° 
ancie are in our bi aS en. 
TREA,VA (Pope 1 NATAL, 
ete., also a scarce set 
‘North Bornee—all for only Sc with ap- 
provals and big free lista. 




















FREE—Canada (15 Var. lage apo 
2c and Sc approvals, and also my 50% discount. 


CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 


P. 0. Box 4832 Frankford Sta. Philadelphia, Penna. 
Iceland Triangle! 


Airmail (as illustrated), also set 
Sudan (Camel Corps), set map and shi, 
stamps, big packet Albania, Deccan, Niger, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and others, all for 
only 5c with big illustrated lists and approvals. 
v Patapsco Stamp Co., Box 271-G, Evanston. Ill. 


FREE STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains stamps from Iceland, Hamburg, 
Turkey, India (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, 
native chiefs, etc.). French and Portuguese Colonies, maps, 
birds, animals, ete..—All free to approval applicants. 
2c postage. 1000 hinges 7c. Watermark Detector 2c. 

Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn (D7), W. Springfield, Mass. 
ZANZIBAR PACKET! Queer freakish stamps from Zan- 
zibar, Indore, Algeria, Congo, Hyderabad, Gold Coast, 
British Colonials, Malay States, South Americans. Don’t 
delay! Don’t wait! This whopping packet free for 5c 


postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO. Toronto, Canada 
50 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 

50 different stamps from fifty different countries, includ- 
ing Bhopal, Deccan, Gwalior, Ireland, Jhind, Kenya, 
Bosnia, Siam, Malay, Tasmania, Travancore, Transvaal. 
This fine packet and 25 different AIRMAILS and per- 
foration gauge, all for 15 cents, to approval applicants. 
Ancher Stamp Co. Box 47 K Rutherford, N. J 


SCARCE PAPUA! 


And our WONDER packet ‘4 A. st ae c 
ot are 2. § 
mail), Congo "Mo lS. 

pte, Ota al for 
be, with approvals and big liste. 


Co. 
Artington P.O., Baltimore, | Md. 


FREE VALUABLE AND RARE STAMPS from 

all over the world. Ships, maps, birds, ani- 
mals, jungle scenes from Africa, etc. Free with requests 
for approvals and 2c postage. 


EXCEL STAMP CO., Box 67, Westfield, Mass. 
[ FREE 20 CiECHTENSTEIN FREE to rage 





































for approvals beginning at % cent. Refer- 
ences please. 

DOMINION STAMP CO., Dept. A, Clarendon, Vt. 
EGYPT 193! Agricultural and industrial Expo set, 3 values 
complete, mint—only 35c; 3 Italy Virgil Com., mint—1l0c; 
3 Albania 1-5g mint—6c. Ask for approvals. Free lists. 
A. G., SIMMONS STAMP CO., HORTON, MICH. 

cts Irish Free State Commemorative 
5° Only. tr tiectric Plant on River Shannon. 
William J. Grant, 6317 18th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PHOTOS 
ENLARGED 


Size 16x20 inches 


Same for full 
fength or bast form, 
groups, landscapes, 
pet animals, etc.,or 
enlargements of any 
Pare. Safe retere 0 


your own 
original photo guaranteed. 




















photo 
Pm 44 PORTRAIT COMPANY 
900 W. Lake St., Dept. E-1471, Chicago, lil. 





When moving day comes 
Remember THe AmericAN GiRL 


—and send your new address to this office at once. 
The post office will NOT forward magazines and we 
cannot supply back copies if you have missed certain 
numbers because you neglected to notify us of your 
change of address. 
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Art and Poetry 
Cover Design . . 
Three Rhymes 


Grace Hazard Conkling 
Decoration by George A. Picken 













































Stories 


A Change for Sarah 
Alice Dyar Russell 


Illustrations by Bruce Moore 


“It’s Great to be Crazy” 
Leslie C. Warren 
Illustrations by Helen Hokinson 


Rachel Sits Down 


Lenora Mattingly Weber 
Illustrations by Vladimir Chenkoff 


Mystery at Shadylawn 
Mabel Cleland 


Illustrations by Edward Poucher 


Special Articles 


in Aviation—Then and 
Henrietta Gee and 
Margaret Norris 


Women 
Now .. 


“T Am a Girl Who—” 
Illustration by Clotilde Embree 
When Is a Girl Good Looking? 
Hazel Rawson Cades 
Illustration by Katherine Shane Bushnell 
Our Merit Badge Pages 
A Matter of Health (Health Win- 
ner) Marion A. Gleason, M.D. 


Illustrations by Cornelia Brownlee 


Cereals in Fancy Dress (Cook) 
Winifred Moses 


A Bird Garden (Bird Finder) 
Anna Coyle 
Illustrations by Harriet Moncure 


Some Book Reviews in Rhyme 
(Scribe) Sophie L. Goldsmith 


Our Girl Scout Pictures 


A Number of Things 28, 


Our Scribes’ Corner 


When Girl Scouts Go Tramping 


Other Pages of Interest 
Along the Editor’s Trail 
Well, of All Things! 
Laugh and Grow Scout 


When Stamps Are Your Hobby 
Osborne B. Bond 


Our Puzzle Pack . George Carlson 
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In the Land of Puzzle Signs 


Some time ago, some Girl Scouts out on 
a hike suddenly found themselves in a Land 
of Puzzles. They had often seen puzzle pic- 
tures where a problem was shown on an 
outdoor sign, and here they came all at 
once in view of not only one sign, but 
several. Being good puzzlers all, they were 
soon able to decipher them, and, which 
made it more interesting to them, each sign 
depicted some ideal or quality that a Girl 
Scout should live up to and follow. 

Sign Number One is an acrostic. If you 
put in the correct eight four-letter words 
in the spaces on the sign according to the 
definitions given, you will find that the 
first and third letters reading downwards 
will tell what a Girl Scout should be. 

The same is true of the answers to Num- 
bers Two and Three. Sign Number Two is 
a word diamond. Fill in the correct word 
both down and across so the other letters 
will make true words. Sign Number Three 
is a rebus and a little careful study of it 
will reveal the answer. 

If you put in the correct letters where 
you see dashes on sign Number Four, the 
result will be a well-known Girl Scout 
slogan, and when we come to sign Number 
Five, we have a puzzle sum where we add 
and subtract according to the pictures and 
symbols given. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
five-letter word square: 

. Ten-cent pieces 

. Void; empty 

. A British possession 

. To come in 

. Burns 


Pp 


Vhwn re 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change HINT into FACT in six 
moves. 


A Charade 


My first is in map, but not in chart, 
My second in head is also in heart, 

My third is in dog, but not in cat, 

My fourth’s in rodent, but not in rat, 
My fifth is in old and also in young, 
My sixth’s in liver, but not in tongue, 
My seventh’s in find, but not in lose, 
My eighth’s in hat but not in shoes, 
My whole as very soon you'll see, 


News, pictures, jokes, puzzles—the best ever, coming in June! 


Is the name of a lovely flowering tree. 
By Betty STEVENS, Long Beach, California 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 


What word of five letters is never spelled 
right? 
Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, seven new 
words will be formed. The seven added 
letters will spell the name of a bird. 

1. Ask 2. Bout 3. Eat 4. Rid 5. Ale 6. Spy 
7. Ace 


An Enigma 


I am a well known Girl Scout law and 

contain 28 letters. 

My 1, 27 and 5 means everyone. 

My 4, 17, 13 and 19 is to absorb knowledge 
from books. 

My 14, 22 and 10 is on all animals. 

My 25, 26 and 15 means to damage. 

My 21, 9 and 20 means opposite from in. 

My 7, 8 and 18 means to peruse constantly. 

My 3 and 12 means existing. 

My 28, 24 and 23 means to do wrong. 

My 16 and 6 means existing. 

My 2 and 11 are the 7th and 9th letters, 
respectively, of the alphabet. 

By Marion JONES, Washington, D. C. 
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Sprinc CLeaninc: 1. Girl’s collar different on 
each side. 2. Her shoes are not mates. 3. No door 
out to porch. 4. Door on side has no step to 
ground. 5. Key plate upside down. 6. Number 
**5” backwards. 7. Two kinds of leaves on same 
branch. 8. Slot on mail box is at bottom instead 
of top. 9. ‘Mail’ spelled wrong. 10. No teeth on 
saw. 11. Heavy end of hammer over edge of 
porch. 12. Lattice under porch not correctly set. 
13. Spindles on porch rail different. 14. The spin- 
dles are not spaced evenly. 15. Window sash in 
back of girl is not right. 
Puzzte Pack Worp Square: 
GNAWS 
‘Se. 3 Sy 
AGREE 
WHERE 
TEED 
Worp Jumpinc: Worm, wore, wire, fire, file, 
mile, milk, silk. 
ConceEALeD Birps: 1. Jackdaw 2. Wren 3. Heron 
4. Raven 5. Swallow. 
Ye Oxrpe Time Rippre: None in the tail, they 
are all on the outside. 
App A Letter: The added letters spell TARPON. 
A CuHarave: Lapland. 
An Enticma: “The Land of Counterpane.” 
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Drink 


"1 : ee . > 
| A painting inspired by announcements of installations of soda fountains on 


battleships like the Colorado, Tennessee and on many cruisers and tenders. 


Coli 


Delicious and Refreshing 


——EEEEi 


AROUND THE CORNER FROM ANYWHERE 
even in mid-ocean... 


the pause that refreshes 


OATSWAINS BARK. The big guns 
boom. Men spring into action 
tense and real as a battle. Then relax- 
ation and recreation. And just around 
the corner from the guns is a cool and 
cheerful soda fountain offering ice- 
cold Coca-Cola—the pause that refreshes 
» » It fits. It fits into anybody's busi- 
est day. That’s why more and more 


fountains are being built into U. S. 
Warships. » » Just a minute for just 
a drink. But what a minute—a cheer- 
ful rest period that sets you up for a 
fresh start. And what a drink—ting- 
ling with deliciousness and follow- 
ing through with a cool after-sense 
of refreshment. » » Afloat or ashore, 
youcomeupsmiling for what's ahead. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in 
its own glass and in its own bottle: The crystal- 
thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola 
bottle you can always identify; it is sterilized, 
filled and sealed air-tight without the touch of 
human hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


LISTEN IN —s-Grantland Rice —® Famous 
Sports Champions —s—s— Coca-Cola Orchestra 
—t-Wed., 10:30 p. m. Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time —s Coast to Coast N BC Network -s- 


OVER NINE MILLION A DAY 





FREE! “SPORTSTER” CHART OF KNOWLEDGE SENT ON REQUEST 


“SPORTSTER” 


OFFICIAL GIRL SCOUT SHOE 


For “Springy” Days Wear “SPORTSTERS” 


The Choice of America’s Girl Scouts! 


50 


Smaller Sizes 
Priced Lower 


StyLte 115—Smoke Elk 
Gristle Rubber Soles, Tennis Heels 


Same style available in Brown 


Elk. Kindly order Style 160 





204 GIRL SCOUTS! 


Sizes and Widths 
Available 
For Proper Fitting 








Send for the Free 
“SPORTSTER” Chart of Knowledge 


Lots of Fun—yYet Educational 
Famous Lord-Kep- 
ner Elk Leather 
Used Exclusively 


Styte 105—Brown Elk 
Flexible Leather Soles, 
Rubber Heels. 


Same style available with Gristle 
Rubber Soles and Tennis Heels 


1 J Shows At a Glance Eleven Important Facts 
Kindly order Style 160 


About Every Country in the Western 
Hemisphere 


A. SANDLER 

Girl Scout Shoe Division 
154 Lincoln St. Date 
Boston, Mass. 


Sturdy—Smart—Comfortable 
You’ll be Proud of your “SPORTSTERS” 


GENTLEMEN: Please let me know where I 
can purchase “Sportster” Officially Approved 


; Girl Scout Shoes in my neighborhood. 
Girls’ and Women’s Sizes 





Name 
Address 
City 
State 
Size 
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